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CHAPTER I. 



Bomb few yeare ago, one monimg earlj in May, 
a 7oang womac, modestly dreased, and leading a 
child by the hand, walked ap and down in the 
coortyard of certain manaiona in the neighbour- 
hood of Knigbtsbridge. Every now and then she 
raised her eyes surreptitiously to a set of windows 
on the third floor of these red-brick buildings, 
seeming as if. in swift, half-frightened and half- 
threatening glances, she wonld penetrate the secret 
of the room behind its window onrtaine. 

It was difficult to guess her age, because of the 
dose-netted veil which covered her face; but the 
slimnees and sinnoasnesB of her body, and the 
sense of elasticity even in her dawdling walk, 
BDggested that she was a woman of not more than 
five- or aiz-and-twenty. She wore a black toque 
with an imitation aigrette on one side, and round 
her throat was a cheap boa of iridescent black 
feathers. For the teat, she was clothed in a coat 
and skirt of dark grey cloth, showing at the breast 
a red-flannel blouse speckled with black. She 
had the appearance and bearing of one of those 
nice-looking and respectable ladies' maids for which 
b2 
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England is more famoaa than any other country 
in the vorld. 

'Whfle the woman was walking to and fro in the 
morning Bnnshine of the courtyard, a man entered 
the room at whose windows she was throwing those 
glances which were half timorotu and half angry. 

He was a treah-looking man, of some forty 
years of age, elean ehaven, bronzed, and broad- 
shonldered. It was not difficnlt to decide that he 
was a sailor. His fall, happy face preserved, 
in spite of its depth of colouring and the ragged- 
ness of its featores, that general expression of 
boyishness which is the gift of the British Navy. 
His dark chocolate-coloured eyes were wide apart 
under arched brows, and were frank and generous, 
guileless and kind ; his lips were tnll and pleasant. 
His hair, which was mouse-coloured, was cropped 
almost close to his bead, and grew forward towards 
the temples and the brow ; if it had not been 
so closely cropped be would have had a girl's 
straight fringe on his forehead. 

He carried under his arm a stamp albnm, and 
in his fingers held two or three foreign stamps 
which had reached him by the morning post. One 
saw under his shirt cuffs the begintungs of elaborate 
tattoo-marks which covered his whole arms. He 
went to the table in the window, where there was a 
little water-bottle and brush, and sat down there. 
He had placed in his album, by means of a gummed 
hinge, one of these rare stamps, when on looking 
np to take the brush again his gaze was caught 
by the figure of the woman, standing now, as if 
disheartened in her quest, at the entrance to the 
caortyard. As soon as he perceived her, although 
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he knew himseU to be inviaible behind the lace 
CQiiainB, he started back from the table, and with- 
drew almost to the centre of the room. His face 
ezpreBsed the liveliest alarm and the deepest 
mortification. 

While he was standing there, brash in hand, 
watching through the curtains the woman with 
her child, who now appeared to be onoertain 
whether she shoold remain or withdraw, the 
door opened, and his wife entered the room. 

She wished him good-morning without offering 
a caress, and immediately proceeded to diacass 
certain letters which she h^d in her hand. It 
was halt-past ten o'clock, and she had breakfasted, 
as was her castom, in hw own bedroom. This was 
their first meeting for the day. 

"Mr, Morgan," she said, "has written about 
those Webley mine shares. He says there is no 
hope that they will go ap, and advises me to sell. 
It is really very annoying. One's income goes 
down when life in London is becoming daily more 
expensive." Her voice was cold and hard. 

He stood between her and the table, as thongh 
he would keep her from approaching the windows. 

" Ton are too basy, I suppose, with your stamp 
album," she said, irritably, " to interest yourself in 
onr affiiirs." 

"I'm rather a tool in money matters," he 
answered. 

" Only in money mattera ? " 

"Oh," he langhed, easUy, "a complete fool in 
everything else." 

She walked past him to the window and drew a 
chair to the table. As she moved, her silk petticoats 
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made a pretentiooB rnaUe, and the great bnnoh of 
obanna at the end of her chatelaine jingled noieily 
at her aide. She breathed a perfnme of violeta aa 
she walked. Even at that hoar she was dressed in 
the extreme fashioa. Her clothes looked newer and 
even more expensire than the famitQre of the 
room, with its yellow wall-paper, its bisonit-coloored 
Persian carpet, its fine lace cartains, and its imita- 
tion Chippendale chairs and tables. 

"I wiah 70a could help me in these matters." 
she said, sitting down at the table. " It is horribly 
vexations having to bother one's head with inveet- 
ments and mortgages. It is not woman's work. 
Are you aware," she asked, suddenly looking rouid 
and surveying him aa he stood there sheepishly, 
brash in hand, " that oar income, wbich was nearly 
three thoasand pounds a year when we married, ia 
now very little more than seventeen hundred ?" 
She paused, and then, aa he did not answer, tamed 
again to the table, saying, " You get year allowance, 
and so I suppose it does not matter to yon bow I 
have to pester myself about housekeeping." 

"Why not try another lawyer? "said her hus- 
band, after reflection. "Morgan seems stupid. 
All bis ttiings go down, don't tbey ? " 

She made no reply to this. 

" I have heard from Mrs. Skillington," she said, 
turning over her letters. " It's Algernon's birthday 
on Thursday. Tbey want us to go to tea. You 
had better buy the little beast a present. You are 
not engaged on Thursday ? " 

" Not particolarly ; but I don't like tea-parties, 
and that's a fact." 

" It is difficult to know what yoa do like beyond 
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yonr Btamp-Rlbnin and the clob smoldDg-room. 
Yoa are going to the dab to-dftj, I snppow? " 

" I was ; jeB." 

" And you will, ol coorae." 

" Can I do anything ior you ? " 

She laughed satirically. "Pray don't pretend 
yoQ care a rap about my coavemenoe." 

He approached the table and looked over hia 
vife'a sbonlder. The woman and child were Btill 
standing in the conrtyard. 

" Fm always ready to go on duty when yon want 
me to," he said, putting baclc the brush in the 
water-bottle, " but I think you ought to let me off 
a kid's birthday party." 

"Don't let ma keep yon from going to the 
cinb," she said, taking a pen ; " I have letters to 
write." 

"I am not going jnst yet," he said, and, with 
another glance throngh the window, sat down over 
his stamp-albom. " If I con do anything for you I 
shall be glad. You have only to order." 

Mrs. Medlay — such was her name — ranked 
among her numerous feminine friends in Een- 
sington as a handsome woman. She was tall, 
deep-breasted, and broad-hipped. A maaaive 
woman with a grand air. Her features were a 
little coarse, strong, and austere. Her hair owed 
its bronze tint to henna, her eyebrows and eye- 
lashes their unnatural blackness to kohl, her com- 
plexion its freshness to enamel, and her lips their 
rich carmine to paint. 6he was one of those bold- 
looking and masculine women who are incapable of 
experiencing emotion or of arousing a great passion, 
oae of those scented and painted, over-dressed and 
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bejewelled oreatores popnlarwith sabarban vomeo, 
bat negligible to mflo of the world. 

Ab the handBome and wealthy Misa Martin of 
Southaea, she had nm to earth Lieutenant Medlay, 
a Victoria Cross hero from Egypt, and after eight 
years of discontented life at sach tmfashionable 
pIooeB as Flymonth, Chatham, and Portsmouth, 
she had induced her husband — the glamour of his 
heroism long since melted away — to leave the Navy 
and live with her in Kensington. Out of her com> 
fortable income she had allowed him, ever since, 
two hundred pounds a year as pocket-money. His 
debts and his presents to his father and mother 
swallowed up everything he received from the 
Government. 

As soon as he had found for her a circle of 
friends in Eensington, Mrs. Medlay had left her 
unhappy husband free to live bis own humdrum 
and useless life, little knowing how bitterly hia 
heart repented of that foolish surrender to his wife 
which carried him out of the sea service. She 
went ont morning, noon, and night, calling upon 
her friends, staring into shop windows, and living 
a life of the most impeccable respectability and the 
most complete inanity. She walked in the Row to 
watch titled people driving by, dined at fashionable 
places to see these same people and actresses — 
whose identity she was able to recognise from 
photographs in her favourite papers — eating and 
drinking in their best clothes, and went to " smart 
churches " to study the upper clasees' attitude 
towards God. She and her friends discussed little 
else except dress and gossip concerning royalty. 
If she went to a picture gallery it was to see 
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fashionable people there ; if she read a book it was 
becansfl eTerybocly was talking of it In those days 
the chief coDversatiou of EenBJngtoa vae aboat the 
beautifnl Lad; Brooke; and the beanties of the 
time, whose photographs were oarefally stadied in 
shop windovB, were the lovely Marchionees of 
Kildare, Mrs. Comwallis West, and pretty Miss 
Mand Branscombe. 

Although this life fulfilled her dearest dreams of 
existence, she yet suffered pretfy regularly from 
those moods of mean discontent which, we muBt 
suppose, only the most meditative saints completely 
. escape ; and in these moments of her atrabiliouBnesB 
it was ever upon Jack Medlay, the stolid, good- 
tempered, and neglected husband, that she vented 
the spleen of her mental indigestion. She liked to 
pose to herself as a woman mated to a stupid and 
an unsympathetic husband. In company with the 
world, she had forgotten hia decoration for valour. 

All women who live busy lives of emptiness visit 
the ill-tempers which come to them from idle brains 
and overworked digestions either upon their hus- 
bands or their servants. In these days, when good 
servants are hard to come by, it is usually the 
husband who suffers, and certainly in the case of 
Mrs. Medlay it was the sailor husband who had to 
endure the roughness of her moods — the husband 
whom she had robbed of his profession and dragged 
into the weariness of life in a London flat. 

"If it will not put you out," she said, taming 
round, " I should like you to call upon Mr. Morgan 
this morning and ask him what he can advise 
about this seven thousand pounds, which has got 
to b« invested somehow. We cannot let it lie idle. 
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I have got an appointmeot with my dressmakei at 
twelve, and I am laQohing with the Barkere at 
Claridge'a at two ; in fact, I Bhall be busy all day. 
He BpeakB of two or three things which would pay 
08 about three-and-a-halt per cent. Here is hia 
letter; yon had better take it. My own view is 
that he onght to be able to find something safe 
which would pay os five or six per cent. We can't 
afford to see oar income disappearing onder oar 
noses. Yoa do not desire to oartail your expenses, 
I expect, any more than I do. In any case, yoa 
can talk to him and hear what he says." 

Ab she spoke she threw down her pen and 
glanced oat of the window to see how the weather 
was wearing — ber first glimpse of the sky that day. 

" It is clouding over," she said. " Thompson will 
have to fetch me a cab. Perhaps yoa will tell him 
as you go out." She paused, and leaned forward to 
stare throu^ the curtains. — 

"I wonder what that woman is doing there, 
standing about like that?" she said, suddenly. 
She craned further forward. " She looks very like 
that maid I had ; what was her name ? — Gibbs, or 
Gibson, something of that kind — the maid whose 
father came to see us about her." 

Captain Medlay, crouched up over his atamp- 
albnm, watched her out of the comers of his 
eyes. 

She pnt oat her hand and drew the curtains 
aside. "I feel sure it ia," she said, half rising and 
looking down. "And she has got a baby. I 
wonder if she married one of the porters here ! " 

At that moment the woman looked ap to the 
window, and, seeing the drawn curtain and Hxb. 
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Medlay looking oat, Btooped quickly down, picked 
op her baby, and walked away ont of sight. 

" I believe she saw me I " exclaimed Mrs. Hedlay. 
" No wonder she felt ashamed ! How these wretched 
women find hasbanda I can't nnderstand. Men 
mast be fools." 

Bnt Captain Medlay was too bosy over his 
atamp-albam to make a reply. 

*' I don't anppose," said his wife, going to the 
door, " you have heard a word I have been eayiog." 
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NuTHBB priest nor physician can be more 
logabrioas than a really peBBimistic lawyer. Mr. 
Moi^an, who might have been a son of Momaa, 
sacceeded in filling Captain Medlay's childlike mind 
with a Cimmerian gloom. The days of the inveator 
were numbered, he aaid ; capital no longer figoied 
in the world as a gay adventurer, but waa become a 
sweated slave of laboor, and mast be content with 
its grudged earnings. The leisured olasees were 
doomed. Consola would topple with the first 
aeriona war. Land was the least dangerous form 
of investment, bat the Liberals would collar that 
before another twenty years had gone over the 
earth. 

The lawyer palled hia trousers over his knees, 
raised his eyebrows, and depressed his lips. Mrs. 
Medlay must accept the times, and be a httle more 
modest in her luxuries. 

On his way through the streets towards bis elub. 
Captain Medlay cursed himself for ever having left 
the Navy. All his troubles dated from that boor. 
He had sold his liberty for four pounds a week. He 
had bartered his happiness for idleness. If his wife 
should tell him that he must accept a hundred a 
year, instead of his old two hundred, he must needs 
bow to her ruling. 

As he turned off from Pall Mall into St. James's 
Square he wondered how much longer he would be 
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able to afford tbeee daily escapes from the horror of 
his fiat. 

He received a letter from the hall-porter (an ill- 
edacated hand had directed the envelope), and waa 
aboat to make his wa; to the cloak room when he 
was stopped by an old olnb acqaaintanoe, one who 
had shown him occasional kindness, such as recom- 
mending him to a good wine merchant and a fiist- 
lato bootmaker. 

" Ah, Medlay, my dear fellow ! " he exclaimed, 
smiling im^eeably and removing his eye-glassea 
from his nose ; " do yon want to make a f ottime ? 
I've got a devilish good thing for the Eclipse. 
Tbirty-thtee to one chance." He flonrished a letter 
in his hand. " On my honoor, a hot thing." 

This remarkable man, Colonel Binn, was ofton to 
be met in the veatibole of the club towards loncheon 
time. He was fond of loitering there at that hour, 
looking at the tape-machine or reading hie letters. 
He had the most cheerfol of greetings for his friends, 
no matter what the weather might be, and generally 
BQcceeded in making people take a more hopeful 
view of the world and their afiatrs. If anyone 
asked him to Inncheon he nsoally polled oat his 
watoh, considered for a moment, and then — aa if 
he were granting a favonr — consented to aeoept 
the invitation. 

"Fut me on," answered Medlay, glad to be 
greeted by this cheerful fellow. " I'm starving for 
a thoDsand or two." 

Colonel Binn langhed at so good a joke. " You, 
my dear fellow 1 Come, come ; one of tortone'a 
favonritos ; what ? Still, a pony now and then is 
asetnl even to a Botbschild ; and, on my soul, this is 
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a deviEah good thing. Worih patting a fiver (m, I 
aBBnre yoa." 

"Come and lanch with me," eaid Medlaj. "I 
wani your advice about a matter. I'm down." 

Colonel Binn was not snre whether he could 
afford the time ; he had half promised old Willie 
Barrington to go and lunch at the Naval and 
Militaiy; and yet, hang itl Barrington was the 
deadliest of bores on occasion. After mature reflec- 
tion he came to the conclasion that he would gladly 
lonoh with Media; ; " but a slice of beef, my dear 
fellow, nothti^ more ; a slice of beef and a little 
caviare to top np with ; I'll join you in a minate." 

When Colonel Binn joined Medlay at a table 
in the window be appeared to have acquired at bis 
ablutions a new appetite. He looked hungry, and 
he said that he felt peckish. There was a devilish 
good salmon mayonnaise on the sideboard, he said ; 
the beef did not look so good as nsnal. 

A glass of sherry put him into a cheerful humomr, 
and he was soon settled down to one of Medlay's 
Inncheons — a meal that always delighted the super- 
intoident of the coffee room. . . . 

After three glasses of port and some Stilton cheese, 
the two gentlemen, with flushed faces and bright 
eyes, made their way to the smoking-room. 
Medlay was delighted with Binn. Binn knew 
things. Binn was a clever fellow. He took his 
arm as they walked throngh the hall, crowded with 
hats and coats on the pegs, towards the smoking- 
room. "I'm grateful to you tor your advice," he said. 

" I assure you, my dear fellow," answered Binn, 
" that in money matters all lawyers are fools. It is 
not their line of country. Consult a stockbroker 
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like my triend Gabbett, and you'll dooble your 
income. I'll give yoa a letter to bim. One of tbe 
Bmarteet fellows alive. Qot a nosa for a good 
thing. Literally smells money." 

Tbey were served witb coffee, liqaears, and cigars, 
and for some half-an-bonr continued to talk about 
money matters. Colonel Binn told Medlay that not 
only would be give bim a letter to Gabbett, but if 
ever be wanted a couple of bundred or so, he could 
introduce bim to a perfectly respectable money- 
lender wbo would see him throi^ like a gentleman. 

" By the Lord, I think I shall soon need him I " 
cried Medlay, patting down the stump of his cigar. 
" I'm in tbe devil's own mess, Binn. Gad ! man, 
I'm in a bole deep enough to sink the devil himself." 

He began to load a bull-dog pipe from an old 
gutta-percha pouch. Binn'a eyea travelled np from 
the tattooed wrists to the child-like face of his friend, 
and watched bim critically. 

"Anything I can do to help you, my dear fellow," 
he said, " I will do gladly enough. I've pulled more 
than one good chap out of a mess before now ; and 
life has taught me that a man never gets into a 
hole deep enough to drown him if he hasn't left bis 
wits on top." 

Colonel Binn was a thin, dry, brittle-looking man, 
approaching his fiftieth year. His hair was grizzled 
and curled above his brows and over his eyes. He 
bad staring grey eyes, a reddish-brown monstaobe, 
and thick frowning eyebrows. His noae was 
sharply booked, and bad a blue scar jagged across 
the bridge. His complexion was mottied. He 
earned himself with a youthful alacrity. Ha 
bad the habit of shooting down bib shirt-cufis and 
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fingering hu Ue-pin. It v&a an intereBting featnre 
about the man that althoagh his olothea and boots 
were obviousl; old traTellera and oeed to all 
Toathers, and although his linen was sometimes 
frayed and bore ever the rough marks of a bad 
laundress, he always looked well-dressed and 
well-brushed. 

Medlay, having ordered whiskeys-and-soda, 
lighted his pipe. He had eaten a heavy meal ; 
Bina's wisdom bad stimulated him ; he liked Binn ; 
Binn was not only an infernally good fellow, he was 
a damned pleasant fellow ; he understood things ; 
he could sympathise with a man in his finer 



" Swear to heaven you won't say a word to a 
living soul ? " he asked. 

" It's a woman t " said Rinn. " I'll be as secret 
as the grave. My dear fellow, have no fear. I am 
father-confessor to half the chaps in the club. It is 
my nUtier." He pulled his chair nearer to Medlay, 
and settled himself down to listen. 

" You know my wife ? " began Medlay, palling 
hard at his pipe and looking more boyish than 
ever. " She's a good woman, a rehgious woman and 
all that ; compared with some of the Jesebels, she's 
a saint ; but, damme, she isn't the sort of -mte for 
a clod of a man like me. What I mean to say, 
Itinn, is tbia : she's too darned nice to her friends. 
She's too darned entertaining to other people. You 
know what I mean ? I come home day after day, 
and she isn't there. Or if she is there, why, hall- 
a^lozen stQ% women are there, too — women I 
can't talk to, and women who don't want to talk to 
me. What sort of a home is that for a man? 
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Ee at atl. I hated it from the 
on hating it ever ainoe. And 
, " it might have gone on like 
light have been jaat an ordinary 
and nothing more ; bat — veil, 

laid a few years ago who wae a 
ononr bright, as good a girl ae 
>k pity on me. You know what I 
I night after night from the club 
irt the play, or at some damned 
ad the flat as silent as the tomb. 
, I suppose ; she used to bring 

sometimes, and so on. You 
lan goes wrong in matters like 
be fussed over now and then, 
ember — ^juat to give you an 
me with a deuce of a cold, and 
irt had brought me some hot 

was asking me if she might 
b water in the foot-bath. All 
Not much to talk about, but it 
)1y beggar in a deserted flat. 
did it out of sheer kindness. 
f the coquette about it all. She 
id did it deueedly well, 
k ■•together occasionally, philo- 
1 all that. I saw she condemned 
ag me. She used to say that a 
as to her hnsband and not to 
a man and a woman who really 
er could be happy in a cottage 
, and never want to go to one 
om year's end to year's end. 
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Those ore my views, and so we used to get prett; 
intimate in our talks. And then, all of a sadden, I 
saw that she was in love with me. It flattered me. 
It gave me a touch of the old life. To cut it short, 
my dear chap, I went head over heels in love with 
the girl. She possesaed all my thoughts. I cooldn't 
shake her out of my mind. Mind yon, I tried to 
run straight. I used to come here, meaning to fug 
in this room till midnight ; but I couldn't do it. I 
nsed to find myself going home at six o'clock in the 
evening against my will. I fought against it, I 
Bwear I did. But I was powerless. She had given 
me what I never got from my wife — sympathy, and 
I felt grateful to her. Tou know what form a man's 
gratitude takes in these matters. I ruined her." 

" That's a true saying, Medlay," observed Binn, 
setting down an empty gl^s. " Devilish rum thing, 
but a man always thinks that rain is the kindest 
thing he can do to these good women. He does it 
to show bis gratitude. Bum — deviUsh rum, but 
true." 

"Well, to cut a long story short," continued 
Medlay, " I got a little place for her in Fulham, and 
then tjie child was bom. It's my only child, a girl, 
and I'm fond of her. I'm fond of the woman, too ; 
she's one of the best creatures the Almighty ever 
made — curse me if she isn't. And all thsf a a part 
of the problem. But it is not the worst part of it." 

" Of coarse it isn't," said Einn, sympathetically. 
" My dear fellow, the worst part of it is that the 
woman is in love with you." 

" That's it 1 " cried Medlay, starting back, and 
looking at him. "How did you know?" Hia 
round boyish face was full of amazement. 
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" A woman of that clasB would sell her sonl for 
a gentleman who is a good fellow." 

" Ah, that's it, I suppose," said Medlay. 

" And for a man who doesn't go intoBoeiety they 
make the best wives nnder heaven." 

Media; sat forward, and laid his hand on the 
colonel's arm. He was full of enthusiasm. 

"Look here, Rian ; I swear to you I could be 
happy all day with this girl. I love her as much 
aa she loves me. It's like this : she has given me 
back my old self-confidence. "When a man's 
married to a fashionable woman who treats him all 
day with a kind of contempt, he geta to think him- 
self a greater fool than he is. That's my case. 
My wife sneered away all my sell-respect. T'other 
woman's giving it back to me. She thmks I'm a 
good chap; damme, she thinks I'm clever t I take 
her to music-halls, and I get her books and things, 
and I explain what she doesn't understand ; and she 
swears I'm intellectual 1 All that pats heart in a 
man, I like being thought better than I am ; it 
helps me to be less of a fool. It's half life's battle to 
have a good conceit of yourself." 

" I ouderstand perfectly," said Binn, glancing at 
the clock. "How does the matter stand now ? " 

" Well, it's the very devil. I'm living with this girl 
as Mr. and Mrs. Holt in a little place out at Notting 
Qill. I give myself oat as a travelling engineer, 
which explains why I am pretty frequently away, 
and I go down there aa often as I can, and slip away 
in the evening without being seen by the neigh- 
bours. But the girl feels her loneliness; and 
worse, she is getting je^ous of my wife. I couldn't 
go down there yesterday, and this morning she 
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actaally came np to m; place, and walked ap and 
down in the oonrtyard of our flate. My wife saw 
her from the window, and recc^ised her. It'B the 
very devil, my dear chap I If she gets to Bospect 
the troth, it will be all over tor me. She hasn't 
a scrap of mercy in her composition, and she's 
devilish religions. She'd ship me off without a 
penny piece ; like a shot, she would. Aa for the 
other, she declares that she wants a crisis ; I've got 
a letter in my pocket now, saying she'll work for 
me and keep the family, and all that, if only I'll 
come to her for good. She's getting desperate." 

" I see. You don't want to give up your money, 
and your place here, and all that. You're fond of 
her, bat quite practical. Quite so. Yes, I see." 

'* Then, there's her father." 

" Ah I that's bad." 

" When she left oar place to live as my mistress, 
she wrote home and said she was going abroad for 
a year as lady's maid to somebody. Her father, 
who has been making money as a market gardener 
down in Cornwall, began to get suspicious after a 
year of silence, and came up to London. He found 
out that she had never gone abroad with this lady, 
and came on to us — her last situation. The man's 
devilish fond of her. We both saw him, my wife 
and I, and he went away to ooneult the police. I've 
seen him two or three times since, walking about the 
streets. He told me nearly three months ago that 
he meant to wait in London till he found her, and 
he let me see — poor old beggar ! — that he fancies the 
girl most be on the streets. God 1 how I pitied 
him. It's a damned heartbreaking basiness for 
him, for her, and for me." 
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" And U he pnts a deteotive on the joh, yoa may 
be watched down to Notting Hill 1 " . said Binn, 
taking a fresh cigar. 

" It's the vet; devil, my dear fellow." 

Binn thought for a moment. 

*' There are two things to be done," he said. 
"First, we mast qaiet Mrs. Holt; make her feel 
more comfortable and patient; I think I ean do 
that. Second, we mast get the father oat of 
London — sharp." 

" If yoa can manage that," said Medlay, " by 
George I it will save me." 

"I think I can do it." 

" I wish to goodness yoa'd come oat with me to 
Netting Hill this afternoon," said Medlay, after a 
paose. " I'm boand to go there, and, to tell yon 
the trath, I don't half like it. She's in rather a 
daogerons mood jast now. A friend would make it 
easier work." 

Colonel Rinn looked at the clock. 

" Ye3, I'll come oat with you," he said. " Before 
we go, I'll tell yoa something. I'm a married 
man. My wife was the widow of a corporal in my 
regiment We lire down in West Kensington. 
Mrs. Holt might like to know her. It'll malie a 
new interest for her. A woman like that must 
have friends." 

" By Gad, Binn, you're a devilish good fellow I " 
cried Medlay, who had heard the story of Binn's 
infatuation for a corporal's wife. 

" Not at all, my dear chap. I shall be delighted. 
Like yourself, I have a contempt for society. 
Fashionable women bore me to death. As I dare 
■ay yoa know, my first, wife was travelling about the 
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coQtitry with a squirt of an actor vbile I vas 
fighting and atarring in EgTpb Women of oar 
class, unless they are saints, are mostlj devils. To 
get hold of a woman who vill make as really happy 
we must go to the working classes. I'm convinced 
of it. I perfectly understand yoor position." 

Medlay rang for whiskey and cigars. "We'll 
have one drink," he said, "before we go. By 
George I Rinn, I'm glad I fell in with yoo. Toa're 
a good chap. Ton won't mind coming np to Begent 
Street with me for a moment — I want to bay the 
kid a toy." 

" And I mast ran into Jimmy's for a moment," 
answered Binn. 

They sat for a few minutes longer in the room, 
which was now crowded with men and heavy with 
tobacco smoke. Yon coald see the groups of swag- 
gering boys who were talking about adventures 
with women ; the groups of genial red-faced middle- 
aged men who were either laughing over immodest 
stories or discussing horse-racing ; and the groups 
of older and more pompous-looking men who were 
solemnly exchanging serions opinions about politics. 
Outside was the freshness of a spring day. 

A reflective mind may find much to engage its 
consideration in these smoking-rooms of London 
clubs. The waste of good manhood is perhaps their 
chief condemnation. What a waste it is I Men in 
the very prime of life, formed for all adventure and 
fitted for all profitable industry, sit there day after 
day — smoking, gossiping, and drinking in a brain- 
destructive lethargy. Here and there about these 
rooms one may always see men asleep in their 
chairs ; and going backwards and forwards, carrying 
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drinkfl to the memberB, are yoong Bervanta— white 
of lace and tired of eye — who oaght to be at work 
in the open air. What a sad waste it all is 1 

It was in snch an atmosphere that Media;, 
fnddled with alcohol, discoBHed the secret of his 
life with the arid-looking and perfectly sympathetic 
Colonel Binn, who promised to be his friend and 
to see him throt^jh. 
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Whili Medlaj was baying a drawing-book and 
coloared crayons for his child. Colonel Binn was 
ogling ttie shop girl vho attended on them. He was 
one of those unhappy men vho feel that all women 
expect this form of admiration from them ; not to 
stare admiration is to compromise their manhood. 
He ended up by purchasing a white bear for Medlay's 
little girl, and patted the shop assistant's hand as 
he paid her. 

They crossed through the trafiSc of Begent Street 
and made their way down the stairs and through 
the gloomy nndergronnd corridors of St. James's 
Restaurant to the buffet which opened on Piccadilly. 
It was now four o'clock, and the place was crowded 
to suffocation. This was in the days when 
" Jimmy's " — as the place was called — occupied a 
notable part in London's shady existence. Women 
crowded to its marble tables, under the tall mirrors, 
in that dim-lit Qothio hall, and young men from 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Universities rubbed 
shoulders with jockeys, trainers, actors, and some 
at the cleverest Bharpers in London, at the counter. 
Ladies going to 8t. James's Hall, or taking their 
children to a Moore and Burgess entertainment, 
were often obliged to stop while a party of painted 
eonrtesans and half-tipBy roysterers passed from the 
boffet to their cabs, with an obseqnionB eommission- 
ure in attendance apon them. 
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The place fell upon evil days Boon after a 
beautifnl girl, knovu aB Bab;, reigned there for 
a brief time as the queen of London barmaids. A 
commoner class of conitesans took possession of the 
tables, and bookmakore, panders, and blacklegs 
met before the counter to disonsB their bosiness. 
Gentlemen ceased to visit it. In ovu: own day, the 
place, with all its sad and immoral memories, is 
cleared away ; and the young men of London hear 
about " Jimmy'B " now only as a memory. 

" I want to see a young fellow tor a minute," said 
Binn, entering the hat. The place was full of smoke 
and le^ed of patchouli ; the sound of voices and 
laughter was continuous, and so was the noise ol 
glasses and china. He raised his hat to the 
manageress, a good woman who was advising a 
couple of Sandhurst boys not to have any more 
drink, but to go home and have a good sleep before 
dinner ; and passed down the crowded place towards 
the Piccadilly entrance, followed by Medlay. They 
were hailed by women at the tables, but even Binn 
took no notice of them. He stopped presently, and 
Bpoke to a young fellow who was standing, tumbler 
in baud, with his back to the counter. 

" Excuse me a minnte, Medlay," he said. 

" This is the friend I wanted to introduce to you, 
sir," said the yotmg fellow, jumping as Binn 
touched his arm. His face was flushed, and his 
eyes gUttered. He had failed for Sandhurst, and 
was about to join a militia regiment. The other 
young man raised his hat to Binn. " May I offer 
yon a drink, sir ? " 

Over a whiskey-and-soda Colonel Binn was good 
enough to promise many things — first, about War 
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Office inflaence, and secondly, abont the colonel of 
the militia regiment vhioh these two yoong men 
were to join ; he even went bo far aa to protnisehig 
own personal interest in the ordering of their kit. 
He knew the very tailor, and the very shirt-maker, 
and the very sword-maker, and the very gunsmith 
they ehonld go to. " Many a jotmg fellow," he 
said impressively, "is mined by tnming np at mess 
on the first night with the wrong sort of nniform. 
The colonel of yoar regiment is a stickler about 
those things. Make a good impression on the first 
night, and yoa are all right afterwards." 

They thanked him effusively for his great kind- 
ness, and asked him to dine with them on the 
following night at the Caf^ Boyal. " By Qeorge !" 
they said to tbetnselves, "he's a ripping smart 
fellow." 

Thoroughly well pleased with the business he had 
done. Colonel Binn rejoined Medlay and walked 
towards the Piccadilly exit. 

" A most ourionB coincidence, my dear fellow ! " 
said Medlay, taking his arm and speaking eicitedly 
in bis ear. " Look back at the end of the bar ; the 
top table, against the door." 

Binn paused, and looked back. All aboat them 
were women, either talking about dress and 
jewellery among themselves, or egging on the men 
at their side to take more hqnor. 

At the top table, with his hands folded patiently 
before him on the marble, sti£F as a statue and 
solemn as a judge, sat an obvious countryman some 
sixty years of age. He was a huge fellow, with 
square shoulders and bronzed face. He bad a 
moustache and beard of iron-grey, and wore a hard 
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felt hat vith an old-hsbioDed tail coat of black 
diagonal cloth ; his boots were thiot-soled and hob- 
nailed. The women at the table vere making 
remarlu abont him, chaffing him, baiting him, and 
langhing among themeelTes ; a waiter vas staring 
offensivalj at his empty glass. He took no notice 
o( anything about him, bnt sat staring down the 
long reeking bar, with eyes that were fall of 
a dreadfol patience. 

Many men will be able to recall this grim-looking 
man ^0 hannted that garish bar for nearly a 
year, sitting always at the top table, silent and 
watchful. He was almost as mach talked about 
as the dishevelled yonng clergyman who came 
there one summer and sat laughing, smoking, 
Euid drinking among the courtoBans, in a state 
bordering on delirium trement. 

"Bather oat of the picture. What?" remarked 
Binn. Then he started. "By George i" he 
exclaimed, " is that the father ? " 

Medlay nodded. He was keeping a little out of 
view. 

" That's old Gibaon," he said, and drew Rinn 
away out of the bar, and past the flower-stall in the 
vestibale, to the door and the street. 

" Well, keep out of hia way ! " warned Rinn. 
Then he shuddered, as though be were cold, and 
said, " By God I he looks like the Judgment Day." 

The dean air and the fresh sunahine came to 
them with a sense of relief. They entered a cab 
and drove down Piccadilly in the dust of the after- 
noon. 
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Fob joai over a hundred ponnde, for \rbich be 
paid a som of sixteen Hhillings a monOi, Captain 
Medlsy had famished a maitonette in Notting Hi ll 
for his unhappy nuBtress. The rent amounted to 
thirteen shilUiigB a week, for which the owner of 
the houses, a retired clergyman, called himself 
every Friday afternoon. Most of the honses were 
occupied by the families of shop assistants and 
Boperior mechanics ; here and there was a woman 
living by her wits. 

Captain Medlay found that this establishmMit 
cost him about thirty-five shillings a week. His 
mistress, of course, did all the work of the house, 
and was jealous of his interest to the uttermost 
farthing. Oocasioually the woman who Uved 
below, a Mrs. Fuller, or some other neighbour, 
was found to take charge of the baby while Mr. 
and Mrs. Holt went out to dine at some obscure 
reetaurant and visit a music-hall. Again, there 
were days when the httle family made an excursion 
to the country or to the seaside. All these 
expenses were "extras," defrayed by Captain 
Medlay out of hia scant pocket-money. 

The house had two doors, and was divided into 
a lower and an upper part, each consisting of five 
rooms. Captain Medlay and hia mistresa occupied 
the upper half; the lower was in possession of 
Mrs. Fuller and her daughter, who served all day 
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in a Oify eating-boose. There was a kitchen, in 
which Mrs. Holt took her tnealB, a best aitting- 
Toom, a tiny room nseless for an; pnrpo&e, and 
two bedrooms, one of them bo Bmall ae to be 
almost as useless as the tiny sitting-room. 

On the window-sills, Mrs. Holt kept a few 
flowers in wooden boxes, which she watered and 
cared for indastrioasly. The famitare of the 
house, pretentious and flimsy, was always well 
polished and thoroughly dnsted. The cnrtaina, 
the carpet and the crockery were all of the 
cheapest. The chest of drawers rattled when a 
drawer was polled out, and it was always difficult 
to get the drawer back agam. The water ewers 
shook in the basins when you walked across the 
floor. None of the window-catches fitted, and the 
sashes jammed in wet weather. 

She was in the kitchen with her baby, pouring 
boiling water into the teapot, when Captain 
Medlay and Bum arrived at five o'clock. She was 
a tall, good-looking girl, with dark brown hair, a 
high complexion, and prominent eyes which were 
so brown as to be almost black. She had beautiful 
teeth and a nice skin; bat her hands were broad 
and coarse, the finger-tips and the nails being 
broken with hard toil. 

She heard Medlay'a step on the stairs, and came 
to meet him teapot in hand. When she saw 
Colonel Binn she stopped abruptly, and coloured 
up and smiled nervously. 

" I've brooght a friend to see you, Nina," said 
Medlay, and introduced Colonel Binn. 

Binn was surprised. The lady was pretty, 
' devilish pretty, and presentable. Medlay had not 
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done himBfilf badly after alL Madam was jotmg, 
and (resb, and bewitohing. A tetohing woman, by 
Gad, and no mistake aboat it, deTilieh fetching. 

The child came mnning down the narrow 
passage, a little ootton-wool rabbit nnder her arm, 
and calling oat " Dad-dad-dad ! " at the top of her 
voioe. Bhe was a beantifnl, fall-faced, red-oheeked 
child, with dark eyes. 

The party was soon settled in the best sitting- 
room, Medlay with the child on his knee, and 
Binn talking to Mrs. Holt while he undid the 
parcel contuning the white bear. 

When the child saw the bear she clambered down 
from Medlay's knee, tumbling the drawing-book 
and crayons on to the floor, and ran to Binn. 
" Bear, bear, bear I " she cried excitedly, and 
datched the new toy in her arm. " Mine, mummy, 
mine I " she said, and hogged it, while she crowed 
with delight throngh her clenched teeth. Binn 
stooped down to talk abont bears with the child, 
and Medlay went to assist his mistress in bringing 
the tea from the kitchen. 

" Why didn't yoa come yesterday ? " she asked 
him, half-drowsily, as he kissed her. Then she 
stopped, and looked hard at him : " You've been 
drinking! "she said. " You've been drinking at the 
cluballday. Why? Youpromisedmeyouwouldn't. 
And yesterday — why didn't you come? " 

"I couldn't," he answered. Then be asked: 
" Why did you come and show yourself at the flat 
this morning ? " 

" You saw me ? " Bhe was smiling like a 
misohievonB child. 

" Yes," be answered, stroking her arms. 
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" So did she 1 " She moved to the table. 

" I know, Nina. It'a the devil." 

The gill tarned away from the kitchen tahle and 
faced him. In a moment she was transformed 
from a girl of teaderneBS and mischief to a woman 
passionate and fierce. Her face was hot, and her 
eyes biased. She looked almost magnificent. " I 
can't stand being without you," ehe cried. "It's 
all very well for yoa ; yon bare got friends, and yon 
Bee people ; bnt think of me here, alone all day, 
alone all the evening, and alone all night. I aan't 
sleep. I get fri^tened. Sometimes I wake Jinny 
ap to keep me company. It'a bo silent and dead. 
Yon don't know what it is to be left alone. When 
you are with me even, I can't be happy; I'm 
thinking all the time of the silence that will come 
when the door doses on yon. I tell yoa my lite 
is like being in beU. It's not fair. I can't stand 
it. It will drive me mad." 

He took her in his arms, kissed her, and com- 
forted ber. "I know it's hard, Nina," he said: 
" great Heaven ! it's part of my punishment to 
know how much harder it hits you than me ; but 
we mast needs go on with it, my dearie. We mast 
dree our weird. Some day perhaps I may be 
free ; and then you know well enough that I shall 
marry you and never go away from yon again." 

His love always comforted her. She admired 
him so devotedly, she was so {troad of his love for 
her. " Did you bring this friend of yours with 
you becanse yon were afraid I should be angry ? ' 
she demanded, half-smiling through tears. 

" I told him of my bothers ; he's gomg to bring 
his wife to call upon yoa ; she's a good sort." 
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" I don't vant anyone bat yon." 

" It will be company eometimeB, when I'm not 
here." 

She tamed away. " It maddens me," she oried, 
" to think of that beaat of a painted woman who 
can order yon about and do what she likes with 
yoQ. What a life for a man I I declare it's quite 
aa horrible as one of those men who live npon the 
earnings of bad women. Why do yon stand it? 
Why don't you oat yonrself adrift?" 

"I'm hoping to do that some day, perhaps 
BOOD," be answered, feeling the eting in her words. 
He waa catting bread-and^batter, and she sat 
beside the table watching him. How cleverly he 
did it I What a fine strong man he was ! Oh, 
dear Qod, bow she loved bim I " Binn's a clever 
fellow. He baa been advising me in money 
matters. There's jast a chance that I may have 
the investing of some money soon, and I mean to 
make a bit oat of it. I'm learning." 

" That's what I want yoa to do," she said, 
leaning forward and stroking his hand. " That's 
what I've always told yoa. Other men, not half 
BO clever as you, make fortunes ; why shoaldn't you 
do the same?" 

" Well, I've always felt myself a bit of a tool," 
he said, looking up. His eyes were clearing, the 
flush was leaving hia cheeks; he oould feel the 
fumes of alcohol lifting from his brain. " Bat 
you have put heart into me. You believe in me. 
Ton give me confidence. I mean to have a shy at 
making money. Binn's a oonfoandedly clever 
fellow, I can tell you." 

" He hasn't been leading you on to drink? '' 
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" No, I didn't want leadiag, corse me 1 I 
had a go at the bottle to-day becaase I was so 
damnably miserable — thinking about yoa. I 
won't do it again. I begin to see light. I'm going 
to specolate. I've had e, shot to-day at a horse. 
Three hundred and thirty pounds to a tenner t 
But that's nothing. I'm going to meet a friend of 
Biim's on the Stock Exchange, a deucedly clever 
fellow, and we're going to make a bit ot money 
together. Tou wait. My darling, we'll be as 
happy as the very devil in a few months' time." 

How she kissed him, how she patted his arms, 
fondled his hands, and called him her hero I 

The little party took tea in the sitting-room, 
Nina carrying the tray, and Medlay following with 
a plate of bread-and-butter and a small sixpenny 
cake from the confectioner. Bion harried forward 
to help with the tray and the table. They laughed 
together like people at a picnic. When they were 
seated he fetched a little chair and set it beside 
Jinny, so that her bear might be near her at tea. 
As be placed the animal on the chair, Jinny ley 
back and crowed with pleasure ; she had the habit 
of contorting her brows, wrinkling up her nose, 
and laughing through her clenched teeth, which 
were like white pearls. Medlay was delighted, and 
Nina smiled upon Binn. 

" I declare you're got a delightful little place 
here, Mrs. Holt," said Rinn, in his pleasantest 
manner. " Charming furniture, and the flowers in 
the window delightful. Notting Hill is one ot the 
healthiest places in London ; so high and invigo- 
rating. Where I am at West Kensington it is 
extremely relaxing. We lie low, and breathe fog 
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half the year. I quite envy you your matMonetU, 
even aa I envy yoa MUb Jinny." He bent over 
the child and tickled her neck with a crooked 
finger. 

A little later they were all on the easiest terms, 
and the tragedy of the situation was frankly dis- 
caesed hetween them. Women of Nina's ciass, 
who have been bred np in the country and are 
descended from a long line of outspoken peasantry, 
ae soon as they get over a little first nervoaaness 
in the company of their social and intellectQal 
superiors become wonderfully at ease, and experi- 
ence not the smallest diffidence in discussing their 
most intimate concerns. 

She explained the horror of her eitnation to the 
sympathetic Binn. She described the lonelioeas 
and the friendleaaness of her Ufe. She asked what 
was to become of the child, li Mrs. Medlay had 
children, she said, it would be more difficnlt ; hut 
seeing that Jack Medlay owed her nothing, why 
shoald he not leave her and come to hve with the 
mother of his child ? These opinions she expressed 
with the greatest energy ; her dark eyes passionate 
and earnest, her cheeks flushed with her emotion. 

Sinn was quietly sympathetic. He acknowledged 
the force of Nina's reasoning, and declared that to 
any honest man of the world her case would appeal 
with irresistible conviction. 

"Bat we must look the facts of the world 
in the face," he said, as Medlay paused in 
showing Jinny the tattoo marks on his arms, to 
listen ; " and if I may be allowed to proffer a little 
advice, 1 would most strongly urge upon you the 
wisdom of remaining as you are until my friend 
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Medlaj has made a position of some kind tor 
himself. If he were to go to his wife now, and say, 
' I am in love with another woman and I cannot 
any longer live honestly with yon," she would 
certainly admit the tmth of his argument, bat her 
parse would be as surely shat against him as her 
front door. That would be uncomfortable for all 
parties. Whereas, if he goes to her a httle later, 
when he has made a few thousand pounds, it will 
be a matter of indifference to him what arrange- 
ment she may make for their separation. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Binu will be dehghted to call upon 
you ; and we will all contrive to arrange a little 
junketing together which wilt keep you from 
getting too depressed. And you really must not 
allow yourself to be overcome by depression. You 
must fight against it, for Medlay's sake and for 
Miss Jinny's. It wUl be easier to do so perhaps 
when Medlay comes to you with news every now 
and then of snoeessfnl speculations." 

She derived a certain sense of security from this 
good-looking, pleasant-mannered man ; she agreed 
with what be said, and begaa to dream dreams of 
a happy future. When they took their leave 
togettier — Medlay had to go early in order to dis- 
cuss money investments with his wife — she felt 
almost relieved, and bade tbem good-bye cheer- 
fully. She stood at the door, and waved to them ; 
then she hurried to the window, and with Jinny 
in her arms, watched them over the flowers out of 
sight. She was still smiling when she turned 
back to the silence and the loneliness of the flat. 

She voB very young to be living this dreadful 
life. At an age when most women are toll of high 
d2 
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spirits and deUghtsome sest, she was condemned 
to Bolitude and ^ence. She had no place in the 
world; QO relations to take an interest in her 
career ; no circle ol acquaintance. She longed to 
take her bah; down to Cornwall, and see it in her 
mother's arms, on her father's lap, or on the 
shoulders of her tall brothers. She wanted her 
family to know all about her. Bat as it was, she 
and the child moved, through the long hours of 
the day, from one of the four small rooms to the 
other, cut off from the cheerful world outside. 
Sometimes she unexpectedly caught sight of her- 
self in one of the mirrors, and it frightened her. 
She would take off her shoes, and put on thick 
boots that she might hear the noise of her own 
feet. If, while ehe was trying to read, she heard 
the furniture creak in another room, or a cinder 
drop from the kitchen Are at the end of the 
passage, it made her jump and set her heart 
beating. She was often in a sweat of torror. 

Jinny came to her with the bear, laughing through 
her teeth, and inviting her mother to play a game 
with this new toy. 

" I must clear away the tea first," she said. " In 
a minuto, dearie." 

She carried the tray into the kitchen, and began 
to sing as she went down the passage : 

"ImK,tiiif(l th&t'Bhow the bell goes; 
IlDg, ting I you pretty young tbiogt 
Tou be my wife, I'll buy the liDg, 
Duly to wait for the tug, tiog, ting I " 

She liked to see the cigarette ash in the saucers 
of the men's caps. It helped to sustain the illusion 
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of her Bectirity. She felt that no one could hurt 
her. She felt proud of the strong handsome men 
aboat her. She sang all the time BhewaswaBhing- 
ap the plates and dishes. 

Bat when she had given Jinny het bath, heard 
her prayers, and the child was fast asleep in her 
cot — the bear cuddled tight in her arms — ^the old 
sense of loneliness returned to the unhappy mis- 
tress. She wandered from room to room, restless 
and unquiet. She went to the window and looked 
out on the deserted street; how well she knew 
every hated brick and slate c^ the opposite houses, 
the position of the gas-lamps, the faces of the 
quarrelling and fighting children in the roadway, 
the shabby pillar box at the end of the street — 
everything in the dull monotony of that little 
shabby London street ! She stayed so long at the 
window because she was afraid to turn round in 
case she should find a ghost or a thief standing in 
the room just behind her. 

Her thoughts took another torn concerning 
Colonel Rinn. She began to suspect him. He 
was a bad man. He would persuade Medlay to 
pension her off and leave her to her fate. She had 
been a fool to trust him; clearly he had been 
leading Medlay to drink at the club ; he was one 
of those bad, heartless men of the world who have 
no sense of honour and no consideration for the 
feelings of others. Medlay would forsake her. 

She went into her bedroom and sat on the side 
of the bed beside the child's cot. Her large eyes 
were luminous, her cheeks were flaming. She 
clasped and unclasped her hands in her lap ; they 
were hot and damp. 
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Her thoughts were baaily engaged in lining over 
again the tea with those tvo men. She saw nov 
a hundred reasons for distmeting Binn and sus- 
pecting Medlaj. Their words and glances took now, 
in her distorting imagination, a new significance. 
Medlay had been frightened of her appearance at 
the flat that morning, had consulted in his alarm 
this cmel-hearted, smooth-spoken, whiskey-drinking 
man of the world, and together the; were conspiring 
how to be rid of her. 

The thought was intolerable. She began to pace 
about the darkening room. 

In the midst of her tamultuous thoughts it sud- 
denly occurred to the distracted girl that she had 
not watered the flowers in the window-box. She 
went from the room, got a can of water from the 
kitehen, and went te the sittingrtoom. The smell 
of tobacco which lingered there filled her with a 
fresh disquiet. 

She watered the flowers, picked off a dead leaf 
from a geranium, and then closed the window. 

Half an hour after, this lonely girl fonnd her- 
self still standing in the room, holding the dead 
leaf in her hand. The room wad quite dark. 

She hurried to the mantelpiece, fumbled for a 
box of matehes, and lit the gas. Then she sank 
upon a little cheap plusb-seated settee, and burst 
into tears. 

Jinny slept on with her bear in her arms, smiling 
at happy dreams. 
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Eablt on the following morning Uedlay got 
npoQ biB bicycle and rode dovn to West Kenaing* 
ton. He was anxious to catch Colonel Binn before 
be went out. 

The conyereation with his wife on the previouB 
evening bad put fresh heart into him. Mrs. Medlay 
was perfectly willing to let her husband consult 
a stockbroker. She encouraged him to do so. 
Their interview took place while she was dressing 
to go oat to dianei. She sat before a long mirror, 
studying her maid's operations, while Medlay leaned 
against the mantelpiece and talked. 

"I will write and tell Mr. Morgan to sell the 
Webley Mine shares at once, and you can invest 
the capital in whatever this friend of Colonel Rinn'a 
recommends. If it is Buccessful, we will sell out 
from Mi. Morgan's other mvestments. Ond cannot 
sit still and starve." 

Medlay's heart sang to him as he rode through 
the fresh morning air. His head was hot and his 
mouth thick after yesterday's unwonted indulgence, 
but his thoughts were now too cheerfully engaged 
with the future to be mindful of present troubles ; 
he was busy building up dreams of a golden finance. 

He found that Rinn lived in a wide street of tall 
stnoco houses, flush witb the pavement, which had 
once worn the aspect of grandeur. There was a 
porch over every door, and a balcony to the windows 
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above. Bat the pillars of these porohes were 
Bcribbled over with chalk ; the doors were blistered 
and tarnished ; and in many of the doaty windows 
hiiDg cards advertising apartments. The comer 
house had been converted into a chemist's shop, 
and on the doors of many other houses were brass 
plates with the names of dressmakers, maeic- 
teaehers, and insniance agents. In the middle of 
the road children were playing at "touch last," 
and on the steps of some of the houses little girls 
sat nursing ragged dolls. 

The house at which he rang was situated three 
parts down this street, and on the door was a small 
brass plate with the name " Miss Wilkinson, Court 
Dressmaker." It was opened by an aneemic girl 
in rusty black who breathed through her mouth. 
"First floor," she said, when Medlay asked for 
Colonel Binn, and made room for him to wheel his 
bicycle into the hall. Three little girls Btood on 
the pavement gaping into the house as he entered. 
The air reeked of Lisb stew, frying bacon, lamp 
oil, and water fizzing on a stove. 

As he went down the hall towards the staircase 
he saw, through an open door, two women stitching 
dresses, and a third turning the handle of a sewing- 
machine. The girl who had admitted him went 
into this room and closed the door. He heard the 
whirr of the sewing-machine aa he climbed the dark 
stairs, which were covered with an oil-cloth from 
which the pattern had been worn away. 

He rapped on the door opposite the staircase on 
the first floor, and a woman's voice called to him 
to enter. He turned the handle of the door and 
went in. 
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A little fat womRD, vith her yellow hair in curling 
pins, and wearing a mnalin dressing-jacket and 
a bright-striped woollen petticoat, -her feet in list 
slippers, was sitting in an arm-chair, her back 
resting against a cushion of art muslin, reading 
the Daily Telegraph. When she saw a man stand- 
ing there she started for a moment and lowered 
her paper, her hand going op immediately to her 
dressing-jacket to draw it closer over her bosom. 
Then, as Medlay announced that he was a friend 
of Colonel Binn's, she smiled all over her plump 
face, and showed not the smallest discomposure at 
his presence. 

On the table was the remains 0! a breakfast; 
plates smeared with the fat of bacon and the yellow 
yolk of eggs ; a tarnished tin coffee-pot, a cracked 
milk jog of pale blue china, two thick white caps 
such as one finds at Italian restaurants, and, on 
two china plates, half a loaf of bread and a lamp 
of damp-looking and too yellow butter. 

Hearing Medlay'a voice. Colonel Binn emerged 
from the bedroom which was divided by folding- 
doors from the sitting-room. He was in his 
pyjamas, and on his face were drying smears of 
soap showing where he bad shaved. He had a 
boot on one of his bands, and a blacking brash in 
another. 

Medlay apologised for calling bo early in the 
morning, explaining that be had feared to find 
Binn away if he had come later. 

"Our fault entirely," answered Binn. "We are 
never early risers, but this morning we are later 
than usual. Sit down, my dear fellow, and talk to 
Mrs. Binn ; I'll be with vou in a minute." With 
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that he began polishiiig hia boot, and retired 
through the folding-doors. 

" I'm not dressed for receiving company 1 " 
laughed Mrs. Binn, shooting a little fat tongae 
out of her month. " Bat you most excose my 
diihabUU, Where will yoa ait? " 

Her flesh ma poffy and dough-colonied. It was 
the face of an eaay>going sensaaUst; protuberant 
light blue eyes, a short br(md nose, f nil pale-colonred 
tips, and a large donble chin. She had scarcely 
any neck. Her breast was vide and ample and 
very white. Her arms were plnmp, and her fingers 
thick and fleshly. She looked a woman ol eight- 
and-thirty, and was scarcely five feet high. 

She invited Medlay to smoke, and sat smiling at 
him with the newspaper laid across her knees. 

"I've been reading about this new murder in 
Whitechapel, instead of making myself look respect- 
able," she said, with a chuckle. " It's a real teaser. 
How the fellow gets away each time is a knock- 
out to me. He must be awfully clever, and no 
mistake about it." She spoke with a lasy Cockney 
drawl. 

Medlay had not read the newspapers, and so she 
told him the full story of the murder, chuckling 
over the horrors. When she laughed her fat 
shoulders shook, and creases appeared in the brief, 
full throat. 

In his own dull fashion Medlay realised how it 
was that Binn had come under the domination of 
this common woman. He perceived her attractions 
for a man of Rinn's temperament, and gnessed the 
depth and madness of his passion. 

Binn appeared in tiie door, buttoning up his 
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trooserB. " This is tbe friend I was speaking to 
you about last night, Daiey," be said, dragging tbe 
braces over his sboulders. 

" Ow, Lor ! " sbe exclaimed, taming to Medlay; 
"so you are tbe naugbty boy, are you? Wby, 
you look as if yon never did anytbing wrong all 
your life." 

She was frankly amased. 

" Don't be downbearted," she said, " it'll all 
come rigbtintbe end. Never say die! Tbat's my 
motto, and I've been over some roagb roads in my 
time ; baven't I, Billy ? " 

" Ton bave, indeed," answered Binn, buttoning 
bis sbirt. He retired to tbe bedroom, fixing his 
collar-atad. 

"Ow, Lor I what does it matter?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hinn. " Life's not long enough to worry over. 
My motto is, ' A big spoon for tbe soup, and a 
small mouchoir for tbe tears.' Crying doesn't make 
anything better, and it spoils the appetite and ruins 
tbe complexion. Tou'll be all right soon ; see if 
you aren't." 

Medlay found it difScult to talk to this tat little 
woman in her violent undress. He welcomed 
every fresh appearance of Binn. 

"Talk to your wife last night?" asked the 
colonel, appearing with his hair brushed, his 
moastache curled, and fastening bis collar. 

" Yes ; very successfully. I'm ready to see 
Gabbett as soon as you like. That's why I oame 
along." 

"We'll go this morning," answered Binn, and 
returned for bis tie. 

" My old masher will want his ekapeau brushed," 
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' said Mrs. Biim, and with her slippers flopping on 
her feet she stomped into the bedroom. 

Media; looked aboat him. The windova vere 
tight fastened, bat the cries of children playing in 
the street below entered the room. The famitore 
was made of deal, stained to resemble walnat, and 
upholstered with stamped terra-cotta pinsb. The 
wood looked sticky. The brass nails which orna- 
mented the chairs rather than fastened the 
upholstery, were without lacquer. A dove-coloured 
papa:, sprawled aU over with grey-blue flowers, 
covered the walls. Above the mantelpiece of white 
and gold marble, the top of which was stained with 
the ends of cigarettes and cigars, and was adorned 
with vases of opaque glass, coloured to counterfeit 
china, rose an overmantel of Japanese bamboo. In 
the fireplace was an artificial palm, rising out of 
real earth in a flower-pot swathed with pink tissue 
paper. Over the table bung a gas chandelier, with 
globes the colour of ruby claiet-glaases. 

Mrs. Bina entered the room, brushing the 
colonel's silk hat. "Better outside than in," she 
laughed, showing Medlay the stained and dusty 
lining of the hat. " I give it an ironing twice a 
week, but I can't bring myself to try a new lining. 
1 was always a fool at needlework." She pointed 
with the hat-pad to an antimaciiBsat of oatmeal 
cloth, worked in crewel-stitch, and illustrating a 
ballad called " The Three Old Maids of Lee." 
" That's a bit of my very own," she said; "tria 
joH, eh ? " The little fat tongue shot out again, 
and she laughed all over her body. 

"When Bion appeared next time he looked as smart 
and dapper as a man turned out by a good valet. 
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" He keeps his tronsers between the mattresaes," 
said Mrs. BinD. " Look at bia boote, too ; aren't 
tbey nobby ? No one can shine a boot like my 
BiUy!" 

Binn was palling down his waistcoat, and flinging 
out one of his legs to make the trousers settle 
comfortably. " Qet good clothes, and take care of 
them," he said, authoritatively ; " and they last for 
ever, and look smart to the last." 

He hghted a cheroot, which he bought at the 
Army and Navy Stores for something like seventeen 
shillings a hundred, and took his hat from his 
wife. 

" Take care of yourself, Daisy," he said, kissing 
her cheek. 

" No fear of that ! " she answered, winking at 
Medlay and patting Binn on the back. 

"I shall be back before eight o'clock," added 
the colonel, and opened the door for Medlay to go 
out before him. 

" Be good ! " said bis wife. 

When they were in the street Medlay asked 
what Mrs. Binn did with herself during the day. 

" Ton my soul, I don't know," replied the colonel. 
"But you see what sbe is; a placid, good-tempered, 
thoroughly sensible and nice-hearted woman. A 
great virtue with her, too, is the ease with which 
she can go to sleep. If the newspaper bores her, 
or she hasn't got a bat to trim, she just cocks 
up her legs on the sofa, and she's off in a jiSy. I 
have been married to her for seven years, and we've 
never had a single tamaeha all the time. A woman 
in a thousand." 
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" It b early yet ; too early to find Gabbett dis- 
engaged," aaid Binn, patting on hia gloves aa they 
walked down the street. "Perhaps you will ride 
your bicycle back, and meet me at the club in an 
hoar's time." 

'* Won't you oome back with me ? " aaked Medlay. 
" My wife will be at home. She will be delighted 
to Bee you." 

" Thanka. my dear fellow," said the colonel, 
ogling a woman who went by with a basket of 
housekeeping stores, " bat I have a call to pay. An 
amit of mine ; I generally go to Bee her once a day. 
At the club, then, in an hour's time." 

He hailed a 'bus, boarded it, and climbed to the 
top, smoking his cheroot. AH the way he was 
looking at women, and fingering his tie. 

In a few minutes he was walking up a quiet 
little street in the neighbourhood of Addison Boad, 
as fresh and smart-looking a man as any in 
London. 

His aunt rose to meet him with a smiling face. 
She was very tall and thin, and quite blind. Her 
thin brown hair was parted down the centre of her 
forehead, and done up in a small knot over her 
thin neck. Her face, which was large-featured 
and flushed, wore Hhs weak expression of her 
physical infirmity. Ab operation by a clumsy 
oculist in the days of her youth bad not only 
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destroyed her sight, bat had mined her vhole 
facial appearance. 

She received from the Indian GovenuneDt a 
pension of thirty poondB a year, which her dead 
father, a General Officer of the Indian army, had 
increased to sixty pounds. Binn'B father had given 
her fifty pounds a year, and now bis son — one of 
the hardest men in London — was straggling to make 
ap to her the loss incurred by his father's death. 

A companion, who was reading to her oat of a 
Bible, crowded with blae silk strings, rose with her 
mistreBs, and brought forward a chair for the 
colonel. Both women were dressed from head to 
foot in solemn black. SlisB Binn wore gold ear- 
rings, and had a gold brooch at her neck. 

" My dear Willie ! " she exclaimed, offering both 
her cheeks to his kisBes, patting him on the arm as 
she embraced him, and peering into hiB face with 
her sigbtlesB eyes ; " why, you look younger every 
day ; I declare yoa do. My dear, how smart you 
look, too t And what a handsome tie yon are 
wearing. Oh my ! how proud I am of my smart 
young nephew." 

He shook hands with the companion, inquired 
sympathetically after her neuralgia, and then sat 
down beside his aant. 

" I'm afraid I have disturbed you in your reading, 
AoBt Annie? " he asked. 

" It's always a pleasure to see you," she answered, 
beaming and bobbing her head. " Sherwin can go 
on with the reading afterwards. We are reading 
St. John, chapter fourteen. Oh my, Willie, what a 
fine thing that is 1 ' Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give mUo you : not a* the world give^, give I 
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unto you. Let not your heart be doubled, neither Ut 
it be afraid,' Ah, that's fine t Ob m;, isn't it 
gruid ! " She lifted her baods, and tossed up her 
face, which vas radiant and red with smiles. 

" Very fine, indeed t " answered the colonel. 
" 8t. John was always a favourite with my father." 

" And with yoor grandfather," she said proudly. 
" I have heard the dear old General, long before 
the Mutiny, reading this very chapter to the natives 
in front of our bungalow. Oh, Willie, what s 
splendid man he was! Such a soldier, sach a 
gentleman, each a Christian ! " 

" And now tell me aboat yourself?" he asked, 
leaning forward in bis chair. "What did the 
doctor say yesterday ? " 

Her face grew solemn at once, and she sank her 
voice almost to a whisper. " He says my heart is 
still dreadfully weak, my dear. The indigestioa is 
caused by that. He says I shall have to be very 
careful." 

"If only MisB Einn could get oat a little more," 
said Sherwin, looking up from her""li6edlework, " I 
feel sure it would be better for her. But there, 
she can't walk, and we haven't got a carriage." 

"Bemember, Sherwin," said the blind lady, "Dr. 
Edwards told me most particularly to be careful of 
going up and down stairs." 

" Yes, bat still ! Once a day, miss, would not 
hurt you, I'm sure." 

" I believe a drive would do you all the good in 
the world t " exclaimed the colonel. " An hour in 
the Park. £h, what ? it's a glorious day, and the 
air's as fresh as a new-laid egg." 

" I should like to see all the fine people in their 
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carriageal" exclaimed Uiss Binn raptoronsl;; 
"but there, we can't afford it, my dear, and eo ve 
maBtn't think about it." 

" Tat 1 " answered the colonel. " I'll send a 
carriage round for yon at half-past three. Get 
your best bonnet ready." 

She broke into his laughter, telling him he really 
mast not put himself to eo great an expense on her 
behalf. He had been far too kind already. The 
bottle of port which he had sent on Monday must 
have cost a king's ransom ; It was delicione. And 
only last week he had given her a sovereign towards 
her new dress. Bhe coald not hear of any more 
expense on her behalf. 

"Weil, you'll make me pay for keeping the 
carriage at your door, if you aren't down at half, 
past three," he answered. 

She thanked him effcsively, and the companion 
thanked him, too. Then Miss Binn began to ask 
after his health, and to speak about his goodness 
and his nobility of character. 

" God will bless you, my dear Willie," she said, 
fumbling to find his hands tiiat she might hold them. 
" ' The Lord itfarjrom the wicked : but He heareth 
the cry of the righteout.' You have had a bitter 
experience, but God will bless you yet. One day, 
I am sure yon will find a good woman to marry, 
who wUt nu^e up for all the cruelty and wickedness 
of that dreadful creature you had to divorce. Every 
morning and every night I pray for you, my 
darling nephew. Sometimes I cry myself to sleep, 
thinking of your great sorrow ; but I always know 
in the morning that God will reward you presently 
an hundredfold. 'He wiU twallow up death m 
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victory: and the Lord QoduriU w^ away team from 
aJl facet.' " 

" Pra7 don't distress yoarself. Aunt Annia I 
asBore yoa I have forgotten aU about the past I 
am a very oheerfol fellow now." 

" Ah I " she exclaimed, lifting ap her long hands ; 
" that ia becaase yon bavo each a noble heart." 

Nearly an honr after this coDversation vitb his 
only relation vhom he cared about, having first of 
all ordered a carriage for her at some local livery 
stables, Colonel Binn set oat from the clnb vith 
Jack Medlay to call upon Mr. Qabbett in Angel 
Court. 

Medlay explained as they vent along that he was 
hopeful of getting all his wife's money into his 
hands for inveatment, and that if he could increase 
Mrs. Medlay's income he felt snre that she would 
make him a more generous allowance. 

" You'll make a good thing out of it," said Rinn, 
leaning out of the cab to stare at a lifted petticoat ; 
"not adonbt of it." 

When they entered Mr. Gabbett's office in 
Tokenfaouse Buildings, that gentleman at once 
proposed an adjournment for a drink. He was a 
little fresh-faced, clean-ahaven man, with a ringing 
voice which expressed cheerfulness and good health. 
He was always rubbing bis hands and laughing. 
His clothes were of the beet, bis linen of the finest, 
and his face was without vulgarity of any kind ; 
and yet be did not look what we call a gentleman. 
He might have been a faehionable jockey or a 
popular actor. 

He lighted a cigarette as he went down the 
Btaire, dancing down in front of the others, and 
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talking to them over his sbonlder. When he 
entered the wine-bat to which he had led them 
in Old Broad Street, the barmaids brightened, 
and three or fonr of the men drinking there 
tamed ronnd and said, "Hello, Gabbett, old 
boy f How goes it ? " 

He ordered champagne and biscuits, and after 
stroking the barmaid's band and chaffing her 
about the new way in which she had done her 
hair, began to talk aboat goU with Binn. When 
he tmderstood that Captain Medlay was the 
famous Lieutenant Media; of Egypt, he manifested 
the frankest pleasure at meetmg him. " By 
0ad I " heexclauned, eyeing the sailor with smiling 
admiration ; " it's an honour to meet a man like 
you." For ten minatos he was talking briskly 
about that campaign. 

"I hear," he said, "that there's a fellow out 
there now named Kitchener, who's aaving up 
something for the Dervishes 1 " 

" Oh, we shall get to Khartoom in time," 
answered Medlay. 

" I suppose you'll be out there when the fun 
begins ? " asked the little stockbroker, enviously, 
and with open admiration of the hero. 

" Unfortunately I'm out of the service,' replied 
Uedlay. 

"What I At your time of life I My dear air, 
it's a sin." 

" That sin," said Binn, champing a biscuit, " lies 
at the door of Mrs. Medlay. She prefers to keep 
her husband safe and sound in London. It's about 
her affairs that we have called to see you, my dear 
Gabbett. She wants a little useful advice about 

■ a 
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some money mTeetmentB. Captain Medlay hu 
come to talk to you about the matter." 

It IB tar trom unnsaal to diacnes Stock Exchange 
bnaineBB in the vine bare ot the City. Soon after 
eleven o'clock they fill np with boay load-talking 
men, and by lour o'clock they are crowded to the 
point of soffocation. Many thonaands of poonda 
change bands over a tumbler of whiskey or a glass 
of gin-and-bittera. 

The barmaida at these places are among the 
handsomest women in London. They enjoy a 
greater freedom and receive higher wages than is 
the case with barmaida in more fashionable qnarters 
of the town. They follow horse-racing, and some 
of them speculate in mining shares. In many 
cases these handsome yoong women are on the 
most intimate terms with their cnstomers. Not a 
few ladies with establishments in St. John's Wood, 
bat with no place in the homes of men, began life 
in a wine bar near the Stock Exchange. 

While Medlay discussed bis affairs with Qabbett, 
Colonel Binn attempted to fascinate one of these 
yoong women. Bat she soon dismissed him from 
her attention. To the shrewd eye of the girl this 
man's value was appraised in a moment. Stock- 
brokers might be proud to talk with this swaggering, 
hard-bitten colonel ; but the barmaid dealt in a 
more valuable stock. Binn began to lament his 
increasing age, and returned to his champagne 
with a clouded brow. 

At first Mr. Gabbett did not take a very much 
more hopeful view of the financial situation than 
Mr. Morgan, but gradaally the iiatural enthusiasm 
of the man led him into a more encouraging 
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optiimBm. He dismissed all the reeommeDdations 
of the lawyer as poor stuff, and suggested two or 
three inTestmente which, " barring ecoideDts, of 
ooorse," ought to turn out trumps. He became ao 
enthusiastio at last that Medlay determined to buy 
at once before the market should go up. 

"We can settle it here," said Gabbett, and 
walked over to a man who was drinking stout 
farther up the counter. He returned in a minute. 
"It's all right," he said; "I've bought 'em at 
three and seTen-eighths. And now," he added, 
" what about some lunch ? " 

"Yon must come with us to the dub," said 
Binn quickly. 

"Of course you must," out in Medlay. "Tou 
must both lunch with me. 1 insist on it." 

When Medlay returned home he was in a happy 
frame of mind. Life had at last provided him 
with an object. He carried in his pocket tffo 
financial newspapers. He felt himself fairly 
launched as a financier. He looked quite boyish 
again. 

Mrs. Medlay was expecting some women friends 
to tea, Mrs. Skillington and others, and she 
received her husband in the drawing-room. She 
vaa dressed elaborately in a black lace dress and 
a large Gainsborough hat. Her fingers were 
covered wiUi diamond rings. 

"Very well, then," she said, when Medlay had 
told his story. " We'll buy, and see what happens. 
I wrote to Mr. Morgan this morning. The man's 
a fool." 

" I think we ought to ask Gabbett to dinner one 
night," said Medlay. " He's that kind of fellow." 
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"Very well. Friday next will suit me. Toa 
had better snggest the people to meet him." 

The door opened, and a servant annouiced 
Mrs. Skillington. 

She came into the room with a great nutle of 
Bktrte, her hand extended towarda Mrs Medlay 
at the level of her Bhoulder. Behind her followed 
her only aon, Algy, a white^faced boy, whose eyes 
immediately fastened their gaze apon the sweet- 
meats on the table. 

Medlay ezoased himself, after a minate, and 
withdrew. As be went to the door he heard 
Mrs. Bkillington exoUim, "My dear 1 what a 
gorgeoaa frock t " 

He changed hia clothes and rode to Notting 
Hill OQ hia bicycle. Nina waa standing at the 
window when he arrived. 

" Well," he said, as they sat down to tea ; " I've 
began already. Fm on the road to mating a 
fortune. I've spent the whole day in the City." 

" And yon don't want to get rid of me, Jack ? " 
she asked, leaning suddenly over the table, and 
clasping hia arm with ber two hands. 

"Get rid of yon!" he cried. "What next? 
Why, damme, yon and Jinny are the only things 
I have in the world. Yon're Ufe to me. Yon know 
that very well." 

" All I know is that I love you better than my 
own soul." 

"Yon can't say that too often to me." 

" Am I the only woman who has said it to 
yoii ? " 

" The only one." 

"Sure?" 
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"My own mother didn't love me. My wife — 
well, yoQ know how she adores the groond I don't 
wallc on. As for other women> I w&s never their 
kind. The m&n who is popular in that quarter is a 
species to himself. It's a ram thing, bat women 
always like the rotters. I don't mean to say I am 
not a rotter in aome things ; bat Tm not that kind 
of rotter." 

" Why do I care for yon, then ? " 

" Becanse yoa are one woman in a million." 

" U it was always like this. Jack 1 " 

" Ah ! I quite envied old Binn this morning. He 
and his missus can live together. She's as common 
as you make 'em, but not a bad sort, and old Binn 
blacks his own boots and seems to boss the whole 
domestic show. That's what I shoold Uke to do 
here. I'd be the cook and the carpenter of the 
establishment ; I'd mend the linen and do the 
washing; and I'd always look after ^ou, wooldn't I, 
Jiony ? " 

The ohild thus addressed lifted ap Binn's gift 
and said, "Bear!" as if she would frighten 
Medlay with the word. " Polar bear 1 " she cried, 
and made a face of terror. He took her on his 
knee and kissed her all over her face. At every 
fresh visit this charming child became dearer 
to him. 

" Ib ISxB. Binn happy ? " asked Nina. 

" Yes, rather. When she feels bored she goes 
to sleep." 

" I wish I could do that I " 

" 80 do I, dearie." 

" Of coarse, she is his wife, and he lives with 
her." 
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" It is not only that. She's of the ht^;, eaiy- 
going kind. She ham't got on ounce of yoor 
spirit." 

"I hadn't much spirit last night!" she said, 
bitterly. " I oonld have cried with terror. It is 
lonely, this lite, Jack. Ton don't know how lonely 
it is. Oh, I am bo miserable eometimea. Last 
night it was frightfol. Sleep simply would not 
come to me. And then I began to think of my 
father." 

"By the way, I saw the poor old man again 
yesterday." 

She tamed away her head. 

" Don't cry, dearie," he said, getting op and 
going to her. He laid biB hands on her Bhooldera, 
and rested his cheek against hers. " It will all 
come right some day. I'll stick to you always. 
I'll pull you throo^ somehow." 

She began to cry as such women do ory, 
fighting back every tear, her teeth clenched, her 
face stiff and fall of effort. 

The child ran to her, and peeped ap into her 
strnggling face. It made her langh. Mother was 
making faces ! She contorted her brows, wrinkled 
ap her nose, and langbed through her teeth. 

Nina picked her up and cuddled ber. Then she 
laughed, too. 

"Jinny's laughing at mel " she laid. "The 
mite thinks I am funny 1 " 

" Oh, Q-od ! " cried Medlay. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NiHi -was playing one Friday afternoon with 
Jinny, when there came a ring at the door. 

"There's oar reverend landlord 1 " she said, and 
tripped down the staira, fumbling in her skirt 
pookefc for the little leather poree of the hoosa- 
keeper. Jinny, with her hands clatching the 
banisters, pressed her face tbrongh an opening and 
locked down. 

When Nina opened the front door she found 
there, instead of Uie landlord, a fashionably-dressed 
lady with a long-handled parasol in one hand and 
a silver card-case in the other. 

" Is Mrs. . Ow, dear ! I forget the name ! " 

exclaimed Mrs. Binn, laaghing. " My memory is 
shocking. I'm Mrs. Binn, and I've come to call." 

She was dressed in a coat and skirt of a horsey 
character, with a bright-blue waistcoat covering her 
bosom, which was tbmst upward and looked as 
hard as a cannon-ball. The waistcoat had gilt 
buttons. A etick-up linen collar — over the points of 
which her donble chin flowed painfully, and which 
showed a little shirt front on either side of a black 
tie — haU-strangled her neck. He straw hat sloped 
from the piled-up hair at the back over her tore- 
head; it was teinuned behind with looped satin 
ribbons, in the fashion of the period. She wore 
bright lemon-oolonred kid gloves, which fitted 
tightly, and seemed to be all hand and no fingers. 
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When the two women were seated in the sittmg- 
room, Mn. Binn at once began to take a cheerful 
view of Nina'a situation. 

"So this ie what they call a maixonette," she 
began. " I declare it's Ter; nice and homey. 
Don't yoa like the word maitonette * So French, 
isn't it? How tidy yon keep it, to be aore I Oar 
place is a perfect pig-sty ; there's nothing miaaon- 
ettey aboat us, I can tell yoa 1 I call this natty. 
Saoh perfect taste. And the flowers in the window, 
too. If yoor hasband isn't grateful to yon he 
ought to have hig boko well pulled, I declare he 
ought" 

Over tea the conversation took a more intimate 
turn. 

" Ow, you moetn't give way," said Mrs. Binn, 
who shared with Horace a cheerful optimism con- 
cerning the end of every day's agony. " Some- 
thing's sure to happen soon. Accidents are Eilways 
taking place in London. I was only reading in the 
newspaper this morning of a whole family that sat 
down to tinned lobster at four o'clock in the even- 
ing, and kicked the backet next morning, one after 
another, like so many ninepins. Something of 
that sort is sure to happen to the other lady, sooner 
or later. She might be ran over, or fall downstairs, 
or set light to her nightdress reading in bed, or 
catch the influenza. Nothing goes on for long in 
the same rut, does it ? If I was in your shoes I 
should just set myself thinking how many things 
might happen to the other lady, and go on hoping 
that it would be sooner and not later." 

Nina said that she rather thought some such 
accident might happen to her. 
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" Well, there t " etolaimedMrB. Binn; "yoaarea 
momp t Look at me. I vaa married to a religious 
corporal for five years, and I lived to captivate a 
oolonel with no more religion in hia noddle than a 
booky. Why, if I had behaved like that, I ahoold 
have loat my complexion long ago. Not me I I 
mean to keep as chic as poaaible as long as possible. 
That's my motto. Of course, it mnat be lonely for 
yon at times ; but there, you've got baby, and your 
captain is a fine, healthy-looking, well-set-np man ; 
yes, I'm sore he is. Think of the women who are 
married to teetotalers ! And the women whose 
babies suffer from the rickets ! There's lots worse 
off than you." She pulled up her skirt, and showed 
a little fat shoe with a heel like an hour-glass. Her 
feet barely touched the ground. " You've got a 
lot to be grateful for, a pretty girl like you ; I'm 
sure you have." 

" I wish I had your disposition," smiled Nina. 

" Well, it isn't a gift. Ton can leam it." 

" Will you teach me 7" 

" Certainly I will. All you've got to do, my dear 
is to eat heartily, and sleep as often as yon can. 
If I was you, I shonldn't do quite so much dusting 
and polishing. It's all very natty, but it has a 
wrinkling effect on the temper. Try putting your 
legs up on the sofa instead. Then it's a good 
thing, I'm sure, not to get up too early of a morn- 
ing, and never dress yourself before midday. A 
negUgS costume helps the temper wonderfully. Me 
and the colonel are regular slipper folks. He 
never thinks of dressing till he's going out, and 
directly ha comes home he oSs with his full-dress 
and gets into pyjama-mufti. That's why his clothes 
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last BO long, and vhy his temper's so angelic Of 
ooons, yoa sea mo to-day in my best bib and 
tacker ; bat vben yoa como to retom my coll, like 
enoogh yoa'll find me lying on the bed with my 
stays off, and only a shift and a petticoat on, just 
for decency's sake." 

" I find that housework helps me to forget," said 
Nina. 

"Butyoudon't want to forget I 'What you want 
to do, my dear, is to remember what a lot you've 
got to be thankful for. After all, a nice little 
mai$metu, a captain, and a baby, isn't to be had 
for the sneezing. I've done a bit of work in my 
time, and I know what it is to be a man's drudge. 
Thank yoa for nothing, I prefer to be a gentleman's 
sweetheart. My first hasband was a corporal. Sa 
was so Qseless in the regiment they gave him the 
reading-room, and he was always talking abont 
baptism and grace till I had to smack his face for 
him. Ow, Lor! shall I ever forget it? I'm a 
colonel's wile now, and if onythiDg happens to him 
I shall look out for a nobleman. I often tell the 
colonel I only regardez him as a step on the 
ladder. Glimbing's my motto. But I like it easy. 
One step at a time, if you please." 

Nina laughed. This vul^^ar woman, who was a 
wife, seemed infinitely lower than herself, who was 
only a mistress. And she was lower, Nina felt, in 
more ways than one. 8he did not know what love 
was. 8he did not know the satisfaction of giving, 
of sacrifioktgi^of losing one's self in a great passion. 

" You are not in love with your husband ? " she 
asked, smiling. 

" Certainly I am," replied Mrs. Binn, brandishing 
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her long paraaol ; " look at this for a husband- 
beater ; not a rib broken, I declare there isn't. 
Love my little maeher 9 Of oonrse I do. But Tm 
for moderation in all things. I love a good cup ot 
tea, but there's more tibaQ one teapot in the world." 

" If anything happened to my lover," said Mina, 
pausing and colouring at the word, "I think I 
should die." 

" Goosey," smiled Mrs. Binn, leaning forward 
and digging Nina's arm with the end of her long 
parasol. 

" Perhaps. Bat I love him." 

"You're one of the romantic sort," chuckled 
Mrs. Binn. Nina amused her; she was so old- 
fashioned. "Life's not short enough for your 
kind," she concluded, and rose to go. 

She opened the card-case ot Indian silver, and 
placed her own card and two of the colonel's on the 
sitting-room table, and after arranging a day for 
Nina to call with Jinny, she gave Nina a hearty 
kiss on the cheek and took her leave, getting down 
the steep stairs with great difficulty. Nina watched 
her from the window, and smiled to see the little 
fat woman waddling down the street, her right arm 
almost at an angle with her shoulder as she used 
the long parasol as a walking-stick. 

From that day Nina became happier. Perhaps 
she guessed something of Mrs. Binn's secret spell 
over the hard-bitten colonel. She brightened ; she 
laid herself out to please. 

Things seemed to take a torn for the better. 
Jack Medlay, launched upon his career as a financier, 
was able to spend more time with her. He could 
now often tell his wife that it was necessary for 
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him to be away from home on boBinesB, and aa 
hiB inTeabnentB were flonrishing Mrs. Medlay raised 
no objection. Instead of going into the coontry to 
stay at the honses of stockbrokers, however, he 
spent happy week-ends with Nina and Jinny at 
Netting Hill. Even when he was living at bts 
home, be left the flat early every morning, ostensibly 
to go to the City, and made his way to Notting Hill, 
where Nina waited for him with smiling eyee and 
open arms. 

The sailor was grsdnally finding his manhood 
again. He had occopation for his brain, and there- 
fore his heart went to its afiFections with a greater 
Best. Nina's increasing brightness and her deepen- 
ing tenderness gratified his soul. She was learning 
naturally something of the grUette't attraotiveness. 
As her allowance inore&sed she bought herself 
prettier things, and the vanity of these delicate 
decorations bestowed apon her a certain gaiety of 
spirits. She was a coquette now, bat a coquette 
only to the man she adored. It was for him she 
arrayed herself aa charmingly as her purse would 
admit ; it was only for him that her eyes flashed 
and her cheeks burned. She was not content now 
with a kiss of greeting ; but from the moment of his 
arrival sat upon his knee, her arms round his neck, 
her lips and her eyes inviting him to tenderness. 

Now that he was so frequently with her, she 
studied, too, to gratify him in every detail of the 
little establishment. The great tip which Colonel 
Binn bad given to Medlay proved a auccesa, and 
the lover brought bis mistress bank-notes for a 
hundred and fif^ pounds. She wanted little of it 
for herself. She bought him a pair of velvet 
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Blippers mtii a white satin lining, and a diesBing- 
gown of flowered silk. She found in Mrs. Fuller, 
the occupier of tiie floor downBtairs, an admirable 
cook, who for a shilling or two was willing to come 
in of an evening and prepare sweetmeats, cakes, 
and French dishes for her lover. 8be bought him 
an elaborate meerschaum pipe and a jar of his 
favoorite tobaceo, which were kept for him in the 
sitting-room. SHi" took one of his cigars to a 
tobacconist, and came back with a box of them, 
which she always set at his side directly he arrived. 
8be studied him in a thousand ways. She flattered 
bim, gratified his vanity, fuid laughed now at 
Mrs. Medlay, instead of denouncing her. She 
mocked the fashionable emptiness of the woman, 
and derided her unprofitable worldliness. 

" If she only knew how sweetly you could kisa !" 
she would laugh, pressing her lips to her lover's. 

Medlay loved this little home. He had a boy's 
delight in playing at life, a boy's averHiou from 
responsibility, solemnity, and stateliness. He liked 
to smoke his pipe in tiie best sitting-ioom, which 
was now half-filled by an enormous arm-chair 
which she had bought for him. He grew at every 
fresh visit fonder of little Jinny, who could now talk 
to him intelligently. He taught her to draw horses 
and cows, and told her stories about Chinamen and 
Bed Indians. The child grew to adore him. 

"Why aren't you like other daddas 9 " she asked 
him one day. "Why don't yon live with us 
always ? " 

He explained to her that he had work to do which 
carried him away; but the words of the child 
troubled him. He felt with every fresh i 
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from him that he ma loaing the beat dajs of her 
love. 

Jinn; had all the attractivenesB of a aolitary 
child. The long hoars of her lonely meditatioiiB 
fertilised the nataral inDOcence of her tbooghta. 
Her mind grew like a hedgerow flower. The 
thoosand influeQces which a social life brings to 
the development of a child's character were entirety 
lacking in her case. Bhe had no friends. She sat 
at a window and watched other children playing. 
She learned to spell on her mother's knee. She 
told stories to her dolls, " oat of her own mind." 

Jack Medlay satisfied her as something strong 
and quiet. Her mother was dear to her instinc- 
tively and miconsciously. It was only with her 
wooden horse, her cotton-wool bear, her plash 
rabbit, and three dolls varying from two feet high 
to four inches, that she was deep and everlasting 
friends. She wonld lie on the floor for boors with 
these inarticulate creatares ranged about her, and 
go throngh an elaborate ritaal of make-beliere with 
the most consaming seriousness. The wooden 
horse was called Black Beanty, although it was a 
dapple-grey; the cotton- wool bear was named 
Monster, the plash rabbit Whiskers, and the 
three dolls Crocus, Pansy, and Snowdrop. It was 
Crocus who figured as the queen of all these revels. 
Jinny herself merely acted as the very obedient 
servant of the queen's commands. 

Sometimes Medlay was permitted to enter this 
world of imagination. He would lie full length 
upon the floor holding on argument with Monster, 
while the anzioae and critical Jinny sat on her 
haunches at his side, ready to stop him immediately 
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he made a mistake. Nina, on these oceasions, 
wottld sit leaning forward in her chair smiling on 
the group. 

The great days in the lite of this little family 
were those which witnessed' their departnre early 
in the morning on a whole day's visit to the sea- 
side. They would go, perhaps, to Southampton, 
cross the Solent to Cowes, and spend the day on 
the shingle watching the waves. Jinny would 
wander about collecting sea-weed and coloured 
stones, while Medlay stretched his length on the 
beach, and Nina sat by his head gazing into the 
sunlight on the water. Ot else they would hire a 
little white boat, and Medlay would sail them out 
to Spithead, while the sailor delighted the soul of 
Jinny by catching fish from the stem. Sometimes 
they would hire a carriage and drive inland, past 
the prison at Parkhnrst, and as far as Carisbrooke 
Castle. Jinny learned from her father the story of 
Charles the First, and all about the little Princess 
Elieabeth, who was found dead with her head 
resting on an open Bible. She was great friends 
with the donkey Jacob, who tarns the wheel of the 
great well, and kept at her bedside a little glass 
lighthouse filled with the coloured sands from 
Alum Bay which are sold at the castle gates. 

On one of these excursions Colonel and Mrs. 
Binn came as their invited guests. 

Mrs. Binn tonched Nina's arm on the platform 
at Waterloo and nodded to the crowd at the book- 
stall. " Look at all the men buying ' The Woman 
Who Did ' and all the other books about women ) 
Men are wonderfully interested in women, aren't 
they, Nina ? But if they wont to understand i:^ 
f2 
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properly they'd better by far bay the Qfiem or 
the Lady'i Pictorial." 

" I'm DO hand at the oonntry," she explained later 
on in the railway carriage. " I can't think what 
people can Bee in it. I'm Cockney from head to 
toe, and good old London will always be my 
favoarite ; thoagh I don't say that I'm not partial 
to Paris and Boulogna StUl, here I am, and I 
mean to enjoy myself. Let's have a game of 
cards." 

Nina explained presently that she always brought 
back an armtal of wild flowers tor her vases. 

" Well, there ; I'd sooner give sixpence to a 
florist and get a nice bonch of hot-house blooms. 
Stalky weeds oat of the hedges, and a messy lot 
of daisies oat of the fields, always make me feel 
like a Sanday school treat Ow, Nina ; what a 
fanny, romantic girl yon are, to be sore I Tou and 
yoar flowers ! " 

But when she was settled down comfortably to 
luncheon in the garden of the " Three Bells " Hotel 
at Carisbrooke, she admitted that the coantry was 
"pretty bobbish after all." She enjoyed the 
lobsters; she declared that the Sauteme was 
" A 1 " ; and as for the rhubarb—" well, there ; if 
rhubarb wasn't grown in heaven she hoped there 
wouldn't be any rubbishy resurrection for Daisy 
BinnI" 

When the colonel and Medlay and Jinny were 
walking beside the river at the end of the garden, 
Mrs. Binn sat back in a wicker-work arm-chair, 
and, arranging a scarlet cushion behind her head, 
devoted herself to a little matronly conversation 
with Nina. 
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"Well, my dear," she said, "I'm morfl pleased 
than I can aay to see 70a looking bo cheerful and 
all. You've quite ahaken off those old moUy-graba, 
I hope ? I knew what it waa yon wanted dirootly 
I set eyea on yon. What did I say to you ? — ' It's 
a walk in front of the shopa, with Beasie Bellwood 
and Charlie Gobom in the evening, that yon want.' 
I knew it. And now look what it has done for you. 
Why, you look a different creature altogether 1 
Ten years younger, and full of devil; instead of 
like a Sifiter of Mercy with the eoUy-wobbles ! " 

Nina laughed. "Oh, I'm happy enough now," 
she said ; " but how long wUl it last ? " 

" Just as long as you please, silly ! " 

" I hope 80," Nina answered. " But there's the 
child. What am I to say to her ten years from 
now?" 

"Ten years from now! Ow, Nina, how you do 
go on, to he sore. Ten years from now 1 I never 
knew anyone so previous aa you. Why, yon might 
just as well be worrying yourself as to what you're 
going to say on the Judgment Day." 

" Well, I do that sometimes.'* 

" Ow, you gooae, yon t Take care of the present, 
uid the tuture'U take care of itself. What'a the 
use of troubling? Why, one would think you 
were a thorough bad woman to hear you go on so. 
My dear, don't you fret yourself about the nest 
world. It isn't certain, for one thing, that there's 
going to be any next world ; and if there is, why, 
^ere'll be more creatures in it than goats and 
sheep. That's what I used to say to the corporal, 
whenever he tried to come over me with his bell- 
fire and all the rest of it> Sheep and goats. 
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indeed I Don't tell me that Noah's Ark bad more 
variety in it than heaven, for I won't believe it. 
And ae for the Judgment Day ; why, my dear, it isn't 
going to be like a police-court—all beak and no 
angel of mercy." She looked ap to the serenity 
of the etuumer sky. " Qod's all right," she said, 
with satisfaction. Then, after a paase, she added : 
" I might be afraid of a clergyman ; but I'm not 
afraid of Him. Ow, no ! " 

There was something strong and placid in the 
character of this plump little epicnrean which 
appealed to the more sensitive Nina. Sfae dis- 
covered in Colonel Rinn'a wife a snperiorify to 
herself which conld not be explained, could not 
even be stated in words. It seemed to her that the 
little woman, in spite of all her obvious and 
enthusiastic sensuality, and in spite of all her 
cockney vulgarity, really knew more about life and 
the heart of things than she did. 

"It is for Jinny I fear more than for myself," 
she said. " What will she say to me when she 
grows up? If she reproached her father, it would 
break his heart, for he adores the child. As for 
me, I think I should go mad if the child ever 
turned on me, and hated me." 

"If I was in your shoes," answered Mrs. Binn, 
" I shouldn't think anything about the matter at 
all. But as you do think about it, why, what you 
ought to do is to teach the little thing to love its 
daddy and mammy so mnch that it will never be 
able to think an ungrateful thought of them. 
Jinny isn't the sort to grow np priggish. Hot a 
bit of it. If I'm a judge of oharaeter, she'll make 
a decent woman. Take her to hear Bessie Bellwood, 
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and give her a night or two at the Oxford, and 
Bhe'll BOou learn not to kick over the tracea. Giria, 
nowadays, take life as they find it. There's no 
poff about modern girls." 

In this way Nina learned gradually to quiet all 
her apprehensions. She cottld not keep from her 
thoughts an occfuional dread of the fatore, an 
occasional bitterness of heart at the illegal char< 
acter of her position ; but she did find more and 
more enjoyment, and more and more content- 
ment in life, which lulled the reproval of her 
conscience and soothed the ache which had 
hitherto racked her nerves. 

If only she could have shared her happiness 
with ber father and mother, if only she could have 
gone down once a year to the West of England 
with ber basband and ber child, if only she could 
have had letters from her brothers and sisters 
every now and then to tell her the gossip of their 
hves — ah ! how happy, how transcendentty happy, 
she would have been. 

Amazing as it may seem, there are many cour- 
tesans in London who regularly visit their parents 
in America, Germany, and France ; who, indeed, 
help with their earnings to keep their old folks in 
comfort, and assist in the education of their 
yoDt^r brothers and sisters. But the pure- 
minded and sweet-hearted Nina was even more 
cut off from the love of her parents and the home 
of ber childhood than the dead sister asleep in 
the churchyard. 

However happy she might be — and sometimes 
she was very hAppy — this one thonght of regret 
was never absent from her heart. It did not lead to 
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any violenoe of remorse or to any paasionaie bitter- 
neaB of mind; it was a shadow across her sool 
that did not oppress, bat vbiob conld not be lifted. 

She was a good woman, and she withstood 
nomerons temptations. It is little known how 
many agencies are at work in London to secore 
unprotected girls of good appearance for those 
nnmerOQs houses of ill-fame, as the police call 
them, which drive so flonrishing a trade in the 
central parts of London. Every day there are men 
and women walking aboat the etreets, and entering 
even the principal milliners* and drapers' shops, 
with the sole intention of persnading yoong and 
pretty girls to abandon the pover^ and hardships 
of virtue for the luznry and idleness of vice. It is 
a business not ooUke that of the recruiting sergeant. 
Just as the old soldier opposite St. Martia's Church 
has a keen eye for the discontented young labourer, 
so these hawks of the devil can detect iostantly 
those girts and young women of London whose 
minds long after the fictitious splendours which are 
to be found, so a cheap fiction has hinted to them, 
in the immoral life. 

So we say that Nina, with all her fanlts, was a 
good woman, since she remained faithful to the 
poverty in which she loved one man, and refused 
to listen to the blandishments of those who would 
tempt. It is curious how a woman in Hina's situa- 
tion is approached by the agents of vice; and it 
may therefore be interesting to set down a few 
instances in which the poor lonely girl was thus 
assailed. On one occasion her dressmaker said to 
her, " I can't understand you, Mrs. Holt, a pretty 
girl like yon, going in for such common dresses 
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and things." Nina replied that she ooold not 
afford to pay for better dresBes. " Oh, aa tor that," 
replied the dreeemaker, "there are plenty of people 
to pay for a pretty girl's frocks, plenty of them." 
"I don't nndersland what you mean," said the 
pttzzled Hioa. " Well, my dear, it's hke this," 
said the dressmaker, "I make yoa a handsome 
frock worth six or seven gnineas, and yoa onder- 
take to pay me for it in tvo or three months. How 
will yoo do it? Easy enough. Why, yoa'll just 
take a walk in Bond Btreet on a fine afternoon, and 
you'll come to me next day to pay for the i^ss, 
and to order half'a.dozen others. Of com'se yoa 
will. A pretty woman like yoa in a three-guinea 
dress — it's a shame, it's ridiculous." And this 
dressmaker was a sad-faced little woman, well over 
fifty, stitching from morning to night in one of 
Notting Hill's back streets. 

On another occasion, Nina greatly desiring to 
welcome her lover splendidly from his holiday with 
Mrs. Medlay at Brighton, went to a hairdresser's 
in quite a bamble street, and bad her hair dressed 
in a fashionable manner. The man was quick to 
recognise the character of his customer. As he 
was finiphing his work he said to her : " I have a 
gentlemen's department here as well as a ladies'. 
If at any time you would care to meet any of my 
gentlemen customers in the room at the back I can 
always manage it for you, and you can have your 
ban: dressed as often as yon like for nothing." 

And not only in this way was Nina assailed by 
temptation in her loneliness and in her poverty. 
The neighbours in that suburb were quick to guess 
her position. A London street can hide many 
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secrets, bat ibe woman who is nobody's wife is 
eveiybody's knowledge. Nina was sabjected to 
petty persecutions by men who imagined that ahe 
must have loose ideas abont mor^ty. Nothing 
could have persuaded these creatures that a nuatress 
might love faithfully and devoutly the man for 
whom she bad sacrificed home and respectability. 
Ihey followed Nina about the streets, entered shops 
with her, stared into the same windows with her, 
ogled her, winked at her, raised their hats to her 
in a knowing way, even ventured to address her. 

Few people imagine the suffering which is endured 
by the woman in Nina's position. We think of the 
mistress as the golden-haired woman who drives 
wi^ a pair of horses into Hyde Park, is earned to 
the private dining-rooms of the Caf^ Boyal in a 
motor-brougham, and who lives in state and lonely 
splendour somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead, Surbiton, or St. John's Wood. Bat 
these women are not really a nnmerona class. It 
ia in Notting Hill and in West Kensington, in 
Brixton and in Fulham, in Camden Town and in 
Brondesbury, that the vast army of London's sad- 
eyed mistresses sigh for the respectability and 
security of home. 

Poor Nina ! Virtue must needs regard her with 
a frown of disapproval, for, whatever her tempta- 
tions, she is a traitor to her sex — that sex battling 
since the dawn of history for its freedom and its 
rights ; but Pity, we think, can look upon her 
without anger, seeing that she knew so little, loved 
80 macfa, and soffered bo greatly. 

One night she went with Medlay and the Binns 
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to a common maaic-hftll, and Bair her father in 
the BtalU. The sight OTerwbelmecl her. She went 
as white as death, and was shaken with a palay. It 
was as mach as the others could do to prevent her 
from fainting. 

" Don't rain mei-Mina ! " whispered Media; in her 
ear ; and she made the effort which saved them. 

For the rest of the evening she was obliged to 
sit with her head down, fearing to look at him lest 
she shonld cry oat. He sat some five or six rows 
(diead of them, and was constantly looking roond 
to study the people. His eyes more than once 
fastened theur terrible gaze on Mrs. Binn, bnt 
Nina in her qaiet black clothes did not attract 
hia attention. 

Bnt worse was to follow. 

Colonel Binn came to Medlay one day at the 
dab with a long face. " My dear fellow," said he, 
" I have just seen a sight which has given me the 
jumps. Nina's father! I saw him just now at 
Jimmy's, sitting on one of the lounges, laughing 
and drinking with three of the women there. 
London has caught him." 

" We must say nothing to Nina," said Medlay. 

" Nothing, of conrsa" 

Medlay looked away. "Great God!" he ex- 
claimed presently ; " have I got that old man's 
soul against me, as well as Uttle Jinny's, and 
Nina's?" 

" Think no more aboat it," answered Binn. " I 
will make an effort to get the old boy out of 
London." 

Binn really did make that effort. 

He approached the hage coantryman early one 
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afternoon in 8t. James'a BeBtaarant, and addressed 
him by name. The old man, who vas sitting 
before a tombler of whiskey, and whose wits were 
now dense with alcohol, regarded him with a doll 
frown. 

" I think I ran aetose yoo years ago in Mara- 
zion," said Binn, leaning on the table. 

" Very like," replied Gibson. 

" Yon don't remember me ? " 

" No." He bmshed the back of one of his bi|; 
hands across bis greying beard, and scowled 
at Binn. 

"I didn't expeet ever to meet yoo here in 
London." 

"Have a drink?" 

" No, thank yon." 

The old man frowned. A little tat woman with 
lobster eyes came to the lonnge and sat down ; she 
carried a parse in her hand, which she set upon 
the table. Then she looked at Oibson, and nodded 
with a smile. 

" Here's a gentleman who says he knows me," 
quoth Gibson, "and yet won't have a drink with 
me ! How's that for manners ? " 

" Try me," said the woman, and laughed. Her 
name was Mrs. Richards. A waiter came forward 
and brought her a glass of Benedictine. She was 
a regular customer. 

"Why won't you drink with me?" demanded 
Gibson, sitting back and scowling at Binn. 

"I am not thirsty jost now. And I want to 
talk to you about a certain matter." 

" Do men in London only drink when Uiey're 
thirsty ? " laughed the old f eUow, BComfoUy and 
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bitterly. He emptied his tmnbler, and began to 
tap the table with the bottom of the glass, Bcowling 
down the bar towards some women who were just 
entering. 

" Will yon come ontside with me tor a minate ? " 
asked Binn. " What I have to Bay is important." 
He spoke with meaning. 

Gibson studied bis face. Then he got up from 
the lounge. 

"Keep my place," he said to Mrs. Bichards. 
" I'll be back in a minute." 

Binn led him through the great dining-hall and 
down the stairs to the smoking-room, with its 
American bar. The dark place was almost empty 
at this boor, and the two men sst down on a 
brown leather settee at a distance from the counter. 
The man in a white linen jacket behind the 
counter was reading the racing news, and took 
no notice of them. 

" Friends of yours, Mr. Gibson," said Binn, 
"are very anxious about you." 

"Let them mind their own aEEairs." 

"Your wife. Your sons." 

" What about them ? " 

" They want you home." 

" Home I " he exclaimed. " Why, they're glad to 
see the back of me. I'd spoil any home now." 

" They'd give their eyes to have you back." 

Gibson turned and stared at him. "Who told 
you that?" 

" Friends of mine at Marazion." 

"Who?" 

" I cannot give their names." 

" Folks up at the Mount ? " 
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" Let that be ; I odI; tell yoa that frienda of mine 
inform me that it is a bitter thing to see the pain 
of your wife and yoxu children, Borrowing at your 
absence." 

" Do yon know why I am here ? " 

" I have heard." 

" Then, what sort of a man are yoa to suppose 
that I can go back and look after the busiueba, and 
eat my sapper in the kitchen, and go to chapel on 
Snnday — with my girl up here — ^in hell?" Hia 
blood-shot eyea searched Binn's face. " God 
Almighty I " be exclaimed ; " I'm afraid to go back. 
I'm afraid of my gun in the comer of the parloor, 
leaning against the bookcase. There's a text over 
it — In Him was Life. My mother worked it in 
worsted when I was a boy. Let ns have a drink. 
Hi, there ! aeod us some whiskey." He turned to 
Rinn, and lowered hia voice. " Do you know this 
text, Deuteronomy twenty-eight, verse sixty-six ? — 
And thp life thtUl hang in doubt before thee ; and thou 
ahaltfear day and night, and »haU have none asmrance 
of thy life." A shndder shook him. "I've been 
saying that text to myself every day for over three 
years now." 

When the whiskey was brought, Binn began to 
comfort him. Then he proceeded to talk about his 
daughter. " Is it not possible you may be doing 
her memory a cruel injustice in thinking her to be 
unong these depraved women ? " he asked. " From 
what I can hear of her, she was the last girl in the 
world to fall like that. Suppose," he said, lowering 
his voice, " that she is dead. Suppose that she can 
see you now. What most be her thoughts ? " 

The old man atraightened hia huge body, and 
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stared straight in front of him. " She is not dead," 
he said. " I should kuov." 

" How would you know ? " 

" I should know." 

" Well, if she is alive : if she is what you think 
her to be, how is it yon have not met her long 
ago ? Yon come to this place. You go to the Cafe 
Monico. You go to the Empire. You walk up and 
down the Burlington Arcade. You hannt Piccadilly 
and Begent Street by night. You go to the Pavilion, 
to the Tivoli. You stand outside the Continental 
vratehiDg the people drive up for supper. You 
shadow the Gardenia and the Corinthian. You 
beat the Strand by day and by night. You search 
Tottenham Court Bead. Yon have even gone so 
far as shadowiog the ' Three Nuns ' in Aldgate. 
After all this, Mr. Gibson, have yon seen her, have 
you heard a word about her? On my honour, I 
think yoo do her a wicked injnstifie." 

In bis anxie^ to persuade, Bina bad gone too 
far. He had shown too complete and intimate a 
knowledge of Gibson's life in London. 

The countryman tnmed round of a sadden and 
laid his hand on Binn's arm ; the red'browu fingers 
gripped like a vice ; his eyes blazed. " Where is 
my girl?" he demanded, hoarsely. "You know. 
Where is she ? " 

The man behind the counter looked up from his 
paper for a moment. He took them to be drunk, 
and returned to bis reading. 

" See what this life is doing for you ! " exclaimed 
Binn, with composure. " You sospect even the 
disinterested sympathy of your friends." 

" How do you know all about me ? " The fingers 
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still gripped Binn'B ann. The blood-shot ejes were 
lull of sospicion. 

"AakyonrsoDB." 

" My sonB ? " 

"Are they idle, do you aappose, while yoa are 
bteakiog their mother's heart ? " 

The fingers relaxed. "Qod has btmgled this 
vorld," he exclaimed, and emptied his glass. 
" Breaking their mother's heart ! " he cried, setting 
down the tambler. " Well, it I went back it would 
be worse. What am I to do? Live on here; or 
go down back along to pat an ounce of sparrow 
shot into my brain 7 Wliich is better ? — which is 
worse ? It's all hell ; every bit of it." 

Binn endeavoured to bring the old man to 
a quieter state of mind; hut it was useless. 
Tfae grief which had driven him to London 
had found something of a nepenthe in that very 
horror from which he had hoped to rescue his 
ohild. 

The atmosphere of a tavern quiets the nerves ; 
alcohol deadens pain ; and a man may find in the 
society of courtesans, with their stoicism and their 
inefmal courage, something which takes the poison 
out of those dreadful wounds made in human fiesh 
by the spirit's lost illnsions. Broken in fortune, 
shattered in body, and with their minds clogged by 
the fumes of wine, the taverns of London are filled 
with men once capable of nobility, who can now 
laugh at every pure ideal and make a mock of every 
virtue. The atmosphere of the tavern — the tele- 
pathic atmosphere made by the evil thoughts of 
the loungers there — this it is which keeps them from 
seeing the horror and the degradation of their souls. 
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"Toa i»y these vomen ate deprftTed," mid 
Oibeon. " I don't agree vith yon. I've foand ia 
them aomething better than that. [They know what 
I'm Qp here for. They talk to me. We know eaeh 
other. 'I'ye learned to respect them. If I had fooiid 
my girl among them when I first came op I should 
have gone near to killing her; if I meetber now I 
shall anderstand, and she will know I anderstand ; 
it will be easy work for both of ns." He sank lower 
down in hia seat, stretched oat bis legs, and poshed 
his hat back. " What a thing it will be," he said, 
" if Nina and I are both dmnk when we meet I " 

Binn left him in this mood. To quiet the man's 
Bospioiona, he agreed to meet him on the following 
day and renew their conversation; bat he went 
away oonvinced that the home in Cornwall wonld 
^never see the stark, tall father again. " Londtm has 
eaoght him," he said, sorrowtolly; and went off to 
sit for an hoax with his blind aont. 

Some three weeks after this Mra. Binn and Nina 
vare walkiog down Piccadilly, after an afternoon 
spent in looking at the ahop-vindows in B^ant 
Btreet and Oxford Street. As they approached St. 
James's Bestaarant, they were checked by a small 
etomd roand the entrance. "Oat he eomesi" 
laughed a yoang man jost in front <A them ; and 
at that moment Nina saw her father, cursing and 
■faruggling, with his hat oS, <Bie side ot hie linen 
collar loosened from the stad, forced into the street 
by a conple ot policemen. A hot and perspiring 
commiflaionaire, polling down his gold.hraided coat 
after the struggle, followed behind, holding a doaty 
felt hat. Goorteaans entering the place, turned and 
watched the scene with amosement. 
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Nina gftva a orj', and olatehed Urs. Binn'i ann. 

Bh« was awars of the laughter of the yooDg men 
in the crovd, the look ol contemptoooB horrOT m 
the faces of ladies, even of the chaff ahoated from 
geniol'looking 'bos-drivers. She vas aware of the 
minatest detail in that terrible scene — so eommon- 
plaoe for other people. She was conBcioas of the 
policemen's faces, of the snnligfat striking on the 
silTer lettering of their collars, of the grip of their 
white gloves over the lapels of her father's coat 
collar : conscious of the parses which the coartesasi 
held idly at their chins as the; stood and smiled 
on their way to the bar ; she was consoioiiB of the 
pink and the white camationB on a comer of the 
flower-stall in the vestibule, of the motes dancing 
in a shaft of sunlight onder the porch, ol the 
remarks made by the people ahoat her — strangely 
oooscioQB, even, of all the faoes in that crowd. Sh« 
was never to lose that image fnnn her mind. 

Then the grpap of people melted away, and in 
the distance she saw only one thing. Her father, 
with his broad shooldera and long arms, struggling 
in the grip of the policemen who were thrusting 
him forward to Vine Street. People passing turned 
and looked over their shoulders for a moment, and 
tontinued their way smiling and talking. It was 
BO funny for them — thia old coantryman and the 
" bobbies." Then her father vanished from her 
sight) and the street became itself again. 

She found herself in a hansom, with Mrs. Binn 
holding her hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

To the board-ecbool wfaioh Jinny now attended 
there came every morning a oiirate whose coimten- 
tmoe bad all the grace and sweetnesa which are 
the marks of persistent soffering. Three times he 
had been brought to the brink of death by rhea- 
matic fever. Pain had eet its stamp upon his 
delicate face, and had held his hands for so long a 
time that they were moulded to the very form of 
agony. Sometimes scarce able to drag himself 
aboat without a groan, this beaatifal yoong spirit 
went abont the God-forsaken slums of Notting>HiU, 
breathing the inflaenca of his oharaeter apon an 
atmosphere tainted with poverty, sensaalify and 
a dense vulgarity. 

It was from his lips — which seemed to ber to 
express a love higher than anything she had ever 
known — that Jinny learned tfae story of Christ as 
it iB taagbt by the Church. The mystery and tfae 
non-nataralnesB of that story did not trouble her 
mind. The Virgin Mother was real to her, the 
moving star seen by the shepherds vaa real also ; 
the miracles of the resurrection from the dead 
appeared to her to be the most beautiful part of the 
story. It was bo magical, so far removed from the 
drab commonplace of Motting Hill, that she believed 
it with all her heart. 

She was now six years of age ; a email child, 
with fall red cheeks and grave eyes of dark brown. 
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Tb« frolie gftiely ol the infant lisd given plftoe to 
the Tonderment and the solemnity of the child. 
She was alwa^ grave, alvays demure; one of 
those children who do not ask to be amused, hot 
who are fall of serious qsestions and a oeaeelesB 
perplexity. 

The curate, who was known as Father Stamer, 
took a deep interest in this demure little maid. 
He asked questions concerning her, and learned 
something of her story from the head-mistress. 
Every each secret is known to the neighbours in a 
London street. 

He called on Nina, bnt she did not invite him 
upstairs. He stood at the door studying the 
calamity in her pretty yoong face, and talkixig aboat 
Jinny. 

" Tod do not attend St. Michael's, I think ? " he 
asked. 

" No." __ 

"You are a member oi the Ghnreh of England? " 

"No." 

" May I ask what your denomination is ? " 

" My father is a Wesleyan," 

" YoQ go to Mr. Qifiord's chapel ? " 

" I do not go anywhere." 

" Isn't that a pity ? " he asked quietly. " It is 
very difficult for us to be happy without religion." 

" I have so nmoh to do," she replied ; and showed 
that she wished to close the door. 

"Will yon let me come and see yon sometimes?" 
he asked. " Jinny and I are great friends." 

" I would rather yon did not," she answered, " I 
do not see visitors." 

" Then you must be lonely." 
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"Tes, I am lonely," she said. Tha tears were 
near to her eyes, and, with a qviet bow to him, she 
ahnt the door and ran np the etaire. 

He stood for a moment before the door, and then 
moved away with a sigh. 

" One ot London's closed doora," he said to him- 
aeU, and went home haunted by Nina's yoQng 
face haggard with grief. It waa a face to haunt 
the memory of such a man ; a face of niin and 
terror and despair ; and yet bo yoang and still bo 
beantiful. 

In the Bitting-room, Nina was ponxing herself 
out a glass ot port from a haU-emptied black bottle. 

Bat for Jinny, Medlay would now hare come 
seldom to the maiaonette in Notting Hill. Hie 
gloom which had settled npon Nina's mind, ever 
since that scene in Piccadilly, affected him. He 
foond himself tiring in his efforts to cheer her 
spirits. It was diffienlt always to be argning that 
she should fight against depression. Even his 
wife's indifference was preferable to the perpetual 
tragedy of bis mistress. Nina bored him. He 
struggled hard to regain his old attitnde towards 
her, bat it was impossible. Nina bored him. 

But he loved Jinny. 

Sometimes, when he knew that Mrs. Binn was 
taking Nma out shopping, he would go to Notting 
Hill and play tJH day with the child. The bear, 
the wooden horse, and the rabbit no longer figured 
in their pastimes. He fonnd a boy's pleasure in 
mechanical toys, and he had bought her a little 
vertical steam ei^ine which was heated by methy- 
lated ^irit. With Jinny on his knee, he would 
fill the boiler with hot water, light the Btove, and 
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sit watobing the hissiiig steam till the engine 
moived. The whisUe of the engine and the vhlrc 
of the fly-wheel delighted both father and ohild. 
Hit gold pencil acted as the brake. 

When they -were tired of this, he wonld take 
Jinny ont with him, and spend long hoars in the 
gram fields aboot Wormwood Bcrabbs Prison. At 
first, perhaps, they would play with the large india- 
rabber ball, painted with highly-coloored views, 
which they had brought with than, or sail a paper 
kite, which he had made for her, into the dusty 
sky ; as a rale, however, these ezonrsionB resolved 
thenuelTeB into long conversations. 

Jinny was not gifted with any onaBoal degree of 
perception, nor was she abnormally carious; bat the 
child felt indistinctly that some mystery sturoanded 
hex life. Bhe said to him one day, as they sat on 
the trunk of a felled tree, where now a row of 
hoasea stands on Wormwood Berabbs: "Daddy,why 
does mummy ait and ory so often ? She hides her 
taoe with her hand, like this, and cries. She isn't 
saying her prayers, because I can hear her orying, 
and the tears trickle throagh her fingers. Why 
does she cry, daddy 7 " 

" Perhaps she is ill. Sometimes peofpte ory when 
the pain is very bad," 

" No, it isn't pain. I asked her that. She said 
she wasn't ill at all." The child paused. "Daddy, 
why don't you live with as always ? " 

" I can't, my love." 

"Are yon quite the same aa other fathers?" 

" I am your very own daddy." 

The child nestled against him. " I do love yoa 
so, dear daddy," she said oameetiy and prettily. 
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" I irish joQ alwsTB lived with aa. Yon don't come 
half BO often now tm you ased to. It makei me 
dreadful sad vben yoa don't come. I don't -cry, 
bat I very often feel X want to." 

"Yonr mother is not nnkind to yoa?" he 
managed to aak her. 

" No, she IB not nnkind. Bat I wish you lived 
vith OB. Other daddies live with their children." 

These intimacies of the child's confidence, with 
her lovely and innocent protestations of perfect 
love for him, had Uieir certain effect upon the 
troubled heart of this boy-man. She became to 
him more and more the creature of his heart, the 
one life which was more to him than his own. He 
adored the child, and could scarcely be happy oat 
of her presence. And yet, because Niaa was now 
sank into a state of melaiicholy, and could never see 
him without ottering the bitteraeBS of her soul, he 
was obliged to spend long days withoat a glimpse 
of her, without a touch of her little hand. 

If he coald have Been the child every day he 
woold still have loved her with the affection of his 
simple boy-like natnre ; bat aa it was, absence from 
her, a forced deprivation of commanion wiA her 
whom he loved more than all things else in 
life, deepened this loVe of his into a coDBuming 
passion. For weeks, for months, be strove to 
endure the contagions melancholy of his mistress in 
order that he might be near Jinny, to answer the gaES 
of her grave eyes and to fondle her little passive 
band. But he found it harder and harder as Nina's 
sadness deepened to a moroseness which tiireatened 
to overwhelm her reason. Month after month, 
year after year went by, and ahe sank deeper into 
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QoB awful melandiriia. He ooold wateh her 
drowning. 

" I know why yon don't oome here now," ehe said 
to him onoe, aa she watched him with Jinny on 
his kneea, Bhe pnahed tiie hair away from her 
forehead, leaned her elbows on the table, aapported 
her faoe on either side with her clenched hands, 
and looked at him, hnngrily, enviooaly, nsllenly 
and jealoasly. 

" I am very basy," he answered, looking op at 
her lor a qniok moment, and lowering his eyes 
again. 

" Is that it ? " ehe said, and langhed bitterly. 

"What else, Nina?" 

"Don't pretend yon dont know I" she cried 
angrily, starting to her. feet. " It's Me ; it's Me. 
God pity me, it's Me." 

Jinny looked from her father to her mother. 

"We shall be happy enongh one day," he 
answered. 

" Never," she answered. " Merer. Not it we 
wwe married." 

A week after this, when he was giving Jinny a 
ride on an omnibns, she tamed to him and said, 
" Daddy, why aren't yon married to mammy? " 

" We are married, dearie," he answered ; " bat 
we didn't go to eharch. That is all." 

" Mommy doesn't love God, does ehe ? " asked 
the child. 

" Look at that Pnnoh and Jndy show I " he cried, 
taming her round to look ap a side street. 

Poor Nina began to affect other people besides 
Hedlsy and her child. Mrs. Faller, who had often 
been kind to Jinny, and who had once liked to 
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hare her best hate trimmed by Nina, said to her 
daughter Florrie: "I've □opatienoe with Mrs. Holt. 
What she wants is to go out oharii^. That'd do 
her a sight of good — the Bulking stopid 1 " They 
were sitting in their best parlour, under Nina's 
sitting-room, each hasy over a blouse for the next 
Bank Holiday, " It's beeanse she isn't an honest 
woman," said Florria. " She'll take to drink," said 
MrB.FnUer; "that'll be the end of her. And then, 
whst'll become of thechild.lBhonldliketokDow?" 
" I heard one of Mrs. Wilkins's little girls calling 
Jinny a bastard the other evening," answered 
Florrie. " Ah! " replied the mother, looking up. 
from her blouse, "we shall have to drop their 
acqnaintance ; that's certain." 

Even Mrs. Binn began to find Nina's gloom 
anendarable. 

One morning as Binn was lathering his face he 
came to her as she sat at the table finiiihing a 
broiled herring. 

" Ton don't go and see Nina Holt quite so often 
now 7 " he asked. 

" Ow, I'm sick of her I " replied the good woman, 
wiping her little fat fingers on the edge of &e table 
cloth. " She gives me the hump every time I see 
her. She'll make me get old if I don't watch it. 
Not me, though 1 Lottie Collins is more my 
mark." 

As she rose from the table, she picked np her 
pettiooat on either side of hsx knees, and stooping 
forward ran with little high steps down her room, 
singing: " Ta-ra-ra-ra froom-de-ayl Ta-ra-ra-ra 
boom^e-ay t " kicking ap a leg, and flinging back 
her head, at the end of each line. 
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"Toa'TB [got] Tonderfal Bpiiita," Baid lUnn, 
Janglung. 

" Nina pati me in mind ol the corporal," replied 
Htb. Binn. " She's so religiooB." All gravity 
and melancholy vere aasoeiated in her mind vith 
religion. "I like chearfol people," she went on. 
" QiTfl me Artimr Boberts and Jimmy Favn in a 
dnet, and 70a may have all the curates and misaion- 
aries in the world. Ow dear, what tommy-rot it all 
is I It Nina likes to be sad, why doesn't she go and 
live in the eoontry where everybody else is sad ? 
London's tor cheerfat people. Ta-ra-ra-ra boom-ie- 
ay 1 Ow, Billy, my dear, what a song that is I " 

The colonel, still lathering his chin, spoke abont 
Hedlay. "I'm afraid of something happening 
there," he said, gravely. " I find him at the clnb 
now, day and night. He does nothing. He just 
aits still and broods." 

" Wdl, let him t Don't yon go getting religiotu, 
now I I've htKl enough of that If yon take to 
preaching I shall advertise for my nobleman. One 
preacher's enough in any woman's life. Uy word, 
I shoold say sa" 

*' Still I'm fond of Medlay." 

"Ow, I'm not He seems to me a silly sort ol a 
fellow. Look at hie face, too. Like a seedy 
potato, I declare it is. Let him go his way, and you 
go yours. What do yoa want to go messing about 
with these silhes for 7 — one of 'em like a dying duck 
in a thunderstorm, and another like nothing on a 
stick. Ta>ra-ra-ra &oom-d&4yl" 

When he had shaved he came back into the 
room, and sat down to polish a boot in his lap. 

" If yoa could go and see Nina now and then I 
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shoald be grateful, Doiey," he Baid. " Yoa're not 
the hard-hearted pereon yoa make yoorseU oat to 
be, yoa're a devilieh good eort; and Nina'g in 
trouble. She's drinking, Medlay tella me." 

" It's all very well for yon to come praying and 
preaching," replied Daisy ; " praying and preach- 
ing, an<I flattering, yoa old fox, yon; bat how would 
yoQ like to be ataok down for aa boor with a funeral 
mate who doee nothing bat aa; she has rained her 
father, and that her Boal is going to hell 7 It's all 
vwy fine ; bat life's too long for that kind of slow 
moaie. Nina's not fit now tor civilised society. I 
don't wonder the captain aits all day in the dab. 
Yoa can't have a good time with a dranken woman 
who has always got the pip. The child will ran 
away from her soon, if abe don't watch it. Life's 
one thing, and death's another. It don't do to mix 
the two." 

" Still, Dai^, yoa'ra a devilish good sort." 

" That may be ; bat yoo're not a rotten bad sort, 
either ; you go and sit with her. Yoa often go and 
see some old aant of yoars ; go and sit with Nina. 
Yoa might try flirting with her. She's not a bad- 
looking girl. Have a shot at it, old tiddy-fa-lol, 
befmre drink spoils bar. I'm sore yoa'd do it 
better than that potato-face sailor of here." 

As the colonel went down the stairs, shatting the 
door after bim with the sound bang which was a 
habit with him, the door of Miss Wilkinson's dress- 
making room opened, and one of tiie little appren- 
tices in rasty black oame oat. They met OQ the 
itairs. 

"Well, little girl ?" whispered the oobnel, 
pinehing her ohin. She stood blashing and 
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Bmiling. " How are joa this morning, eh ? Got 
a Idas for me ? " He bent over her face, and she 
let faim kiss her. " When are ;oa going to let me 
take ;oa oat, m; pretty 7 " he mormared. The 
girl Bwnng her body nerrooBly from aide to side, 
and looked down ; her faoe waa on fire. " Soon, 
eh?" heinqoired. 

"Perhaps," she said, and ran lightly past him. 
At ttie top of the stairs she tnmed and looked 
down, kissing her hand to him. 

After a call apon his aunt. Colonel Biun paid a 
tew visits to tradesmen to coUeot bis commissions — 
which he accepted with a h^b air — and then 
samitered into tiie club. He was jast in time to 
be invited to lancheon by Medlay. 

It appeared that some of the investments recom- 
mended by Gabbett were going wrong. Life, said 
Medlay, was an infernal mistake ; he could see no 
catch in it. 

After Inneheon, in the smoking-room, Binn 
ao^eated that a visit to Notting Hill might do him 
good. 

"Cnree me, if it would," answered Medlay. 
*' No, my dear fellow, Tm sick of that basiness. If 
it wasn't for Jinny, I'd blow my brains ont. Nina's 
drinking like a fish. She has lost all her self- 
respect. She's costing me a pretty penny, I can tell 
yoa. Damme, Binn, a man can't stand it. It's 
hell." 

When he had written a conple of letters, Binn 
retnmed to Medlay's chair ; bat the sailor lay back 
witb his eyes shut, his mooth open, fast asleep. It 
was three o'clock. 

Oolouel Binn left the elab and took an omnibus 
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to Notting Hill. He was one of tiiOEM men who sit 
closer to ladies in pablio vehicles than the nomber 
and size of the passengerB necessitate. His obeeks 
vere a little flushed with wine. 

He waa thinking of what his wife had said to him. 

As he tomed up the street in which Nina lived 
be saw her a few paces in front of him, with some- 
thing done np in paper carried aeross her arm. He 
borried after her, and overtook her at the door. 
She started when he spoke to her. Her face was 
flashed ; bet eyes bright; and he noticed that her 
bauds trembled. 

They went in together. 

" Jinny is away ? " he asked, sitting down. 

"Yes, I am qaite alone," she replied, patting 
down the bottle of port which she had jnat fetched 
from the grocer's. 

" Bat yoa mastn't be sad, my dear Nina." 

She smiled and looked at him. A moBole at the 
side of her lips began to twitch; she pat op a 
shaking fingw andrnbbed it irritably. 

"Yoa mastn't, must yoa 7" he asked. 

"Who cares whether I am happy or not 7" she 
askad. taking oft her gloves. How her hands abook 1 

"I do, for one." 

"Yoa? "Why should you care 7" 

" I am fond of you, my dear Nina." 

"Then I will give yon a glass of port," she said, 
getting op. All her movements were jerky. " Yoa 
needn't be afraid of it. It's Gilbey's best. Wait a 
minate. I'll fetch a corkscrew and glasses." 

Helookedroandtheroom. Medlay'smeersobaotn 
pipe lay on a side table, bis velvet i^ppers beside 
the hearth, the vertical en^ne on the mantelpiece. 
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"I really don't want any port," he iaid. 
when she oune back. He roee and stood at her 
vide. 

" Bat jod'U be polite." she said. " Yoa won't lei 
me drink alone." 

" Let me draw the eork, then ? " 

Their hands tooehed as be took the oorkgerew 
from her. She turned away, smiling, and bxA off 
her hat. 

When he had poured oat the two glaasee of wine, 
she oame baok to the table. Her hair was antidy, 
and straggled over her ears. " We most toneh 
glasses, mostn't we 7 " she said. The wine rooked 
and overflowed as she lifted her gloss. 

" By good rights," he rephed, clinking his gjase 
with hers, " yon Hbonld toadi my wine with your 
lips. Ton are my hostess." 

" Then I will," she replied. . . . She threw back 
her head and laughed. 

" Where shall we sit 7 " she asked, as she led him - 
with her hand in his to the sofa. Tfaey carried in 
their bands the glasses of wine. " I like this better 
than drinking alone," she said, looking at him with 
laoghter in her brown eyes, whm they were seated 
on the small sofa. 

" J ean never see the fan of drinking alone," he 
said, taking her spare hand. 

"No; there's no tnn in it, is there?" she said. 
" Bat it's nsefol. I drank a bottle and a half of 
port this mormng before twelve o'clock. What do 
yoa think of that ? " 

" Well, I don't think it's wise, my dear Nina." 

"Wise I" 

" It will spoil your bean^." 
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" Oh, that's pretty of yoo ! " 

" It would be horrible for yoa to lose your 
beaaty, my dear Nina. You are bo fresh, so 
cbamuDg, BO young 1 " 

" I always sleep after a big drink," she answered, 
with a smile. " I slept to-day from twelve o'clock till 
three." Binn thought of Medlay asleep in the club 
armchair. " I got up at three, bad a bath, dressed, 
and went out to get this bottle. What do you think 
of that, old Daisy Binn's handsome Billy ? " She 
laughed and pushed her face close to his. 

" I think you look very delightful now," he said, 
and kissed her. 

She made him fill her glass again. . . . 

Colonel Binn began slowly to perceive the horror 
of poor Nina's condition. The girl's flushed face 
was now glazed and had a purple shade ; her eyes 
were like glass. He tried to restrain her from 
drinking any more of the wine. 

She leaned back, her legs out-thrust, and began 
to sing, waving her empty glass over her bead. 



" Three jollj postboya drinldiig at the Dra^n, 
And they detenuined, and they deternuned. 

And thej determined to have another flagon. 
Oome, landlord, fill the fio^ring bowl until it doth run OTsr, 

For to-night we'll merry be, tor to-night we'll merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry be, and to-morrow we'll be sobwr." 



When she bad finished singing she burst out 
laughing, and then began to whimper and mntter 
and grind her teeth. 

"Ah, Nina," he said, patting her hand; "it 
doesn't pay ; I asBuie you it doesn't." 

She snatched her hand away, and jerked herself 
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forward. She gland at him with heavy boowUi^ 
^ea. " Who are yon talking to ? " she demanded. 
Her lips pouted with temper and her utterance was 
thick. Did it cross her heavy oonseiouBDeBS that she 
■till loved Jack Medlay with a pure love ? QreaA 
Qod, how she had loved that man. " How dare 
yOD come messing aboat me?" she cried suddenly. 
"I'm a respectable woman. D'yoa understand 
that ? I'm a respectable woman, I tell you. I'm — 
a mother I " 

He shuddered as she said it. 

For a minute she remained leaning forward, 
scowling at him. He noticed that one of her eye- 
brows twitched, and it almost appeared to him that 
her eyes squinted. Her hair was now loose about 
her face, and her cheeks were maave coloured. 

01 a sadden she threw herself back again, laughing 
and weeping. The wine-glass fell from her hand, 
and rolled towards the hearth. 

" My dear Nina," he cried, getting up and stand- 
ing over her. "You are not well. Letmegiveyou 
my arm to your room." 

" Tm as happy as hell I " she laughed, sitting up 
with a jerk. One of her arms rested across her 
wide knees, and her head fell forward. Bo she 
remained. "What's the matter with Nina?" she 
soliloquised. "Bhe'a all right I" She drew a 
stertorous breath, and went on thickly : " I don't 
complain. It's not so bad as people say. Take the 
plunge, and you're soon drowned. It's only when 
the man who mined me comes fooling about with 
the child, that I'm right down mieerable. He 
reminds me of myself. What does it matter? 
What does anything matter ? " 
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She staggered Boddenly upon her feet, and stood 
Bwaying close to Bum. " A damned good thing for 
yoa I'm drunk," she shouted in his face. She 
raised her right hand, clenched it, and laid it 
gainst his mouth. "If I wasn't," she mattered 
between her teeth, " I'd smash yon." She pressed 
her fist E^ainst hia mouth, till his teeUi pained 
the flesh of his lips, and pushed him away 
from her. 

Then she reeled, and fell. Her head struck the 
(alien wioe-glass, and shivered it to pieces. 

Binn put a finger to his bruised lips and 
examined it : there was no blood. Then he lighted 
a cigarette and went to the window. " This is the 
very devil I " he exclaimed. 

He turned round and walked towards Nina. She 
was sleeping heavily — like a sow. 

" Damn it, this ia too bad 1 " he said. 

A ring at the bell startled him. He went to the 
window and looked down. The porch hid the caller 
from view. 

" Let them ring I " he said, and sat down. . . . 

" Well, if you won't go away, I must answer you," 
he muttered alter five minutes, and went down the 
stairs. He opened the door, and Jinny stood there 
with her bag of schoolbooks. 

" Oh, God ! " cried the colonel in his soul. 

" Where's mummy?" aeked the child, standing 
there sospiciously. 

" Gome in, Jinny," he answered ; " your 
'mother's upstairs ; she's not very well." 

The child entered ilowly, her suspicious gase still 
'fixed upon his face. 

" I'll get yoa some tea in the kitchen," said Binn, 

aa 
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giving the child hia hand. " Your mother viU be 
better presentl;." 

" Ib she on ^e bed or on the door ? " asked the 
child, as they mounted the stairs. 

He felt as il hia heart had been wrong bj a hand 
of iron. 

" She is lying down in the sitting-room," he 
answered. 

He had left the door open, and the child saw 
through the banisters the figure of her mother 
prone on the floor. " It's always worse when she 
falls on the floor," she said, and nestled closer to 
Binn, as thoogh ehe were afraid. 

He gave her some tea in the kitchen, cutting 
bread and butter, and spreading jam tor her. The 
tea things had not been washed up. The fire was 
out The milk that he poured out for her had been 
standing under the open window and was coated 
with dust. 

When he went to Nina, she was still sleeping. 
He lifted her up, and discovered ttiat the wine-glass 
had cut her head. The hair was matted with 
blood, and there was a small porple stain on the 
carpet. 

With great difficult;, for she was a heavy woman, 
he carried her into the bedroom and laid her upon 
the bed. Then he returned to Jinny, who was 
finishing her tea, and told her to let him in when he 
came back in a few moments. He left the house 
and walked towards the main road. 

At the comer of the street he encoontered Father 
Btamer, and inquired the way to the nearest 
telegraph office. . . . 

When he returned from telegraphing to Medlay, 
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bidding him ooma immediately to Hotting Hill, it 
was Father Stamer who let him to. Jinny stood 
there, holding the clergyman's hand, 

"Don't yoa think we ought to gat a doctor?" 
Baked the oorate* 
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CHAPTER n. 

Bnra's telegmn had filled Uedlaj vith a. eense 
oi diead. He felt a presage of doom as he read it 
When he entered the street at Notting Hill he knew 
that this was a day never to be forgotten in his 
life. 

A doctor's shabby brongham stood at the door ; 
the ooadunan wore an opera hat that was brown 
with age. Itooking out from the sitting-room 
window was a clergyman. 

Binn received him in the passage and told the 
news. "The doctor is with her now," he said; 
" Jinny is with the padre in tiie sitting-room." 

Me^y considered for a minute, and tiien entered 
the sitting-room. Jinny did not ran to him. 

"If I can do anything for yoo," said Father 
8tamer, " I shall be very glad." 

Medlay studied the grey ascetic face tor a moment, 
and then went towards Jinny. "Many thanks," 
he said ; " bnt there is really nothing yon 
can do." 

" Z should like to wait, if I may, till the dootor 
retoms." 

"As yon please; but I do not think it is 



" The child will have to he considered," persisted 
the priest, quietly. " You see, it may be impossible 
for her to remain here." 

Medlay's face blanched for a moment, bnt he 
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recovered himself qoickly, and ansvered, " I shall 
attend to all that." 

The door opened and the doctor entered the room. 
He was a starred looking man, with a ragged red 
beard and a face the coloar of London pavementB. 

"We shall bare to get a nnrse for her," he said, 
holding the door open. " It ia a case of delirium 
tremetu, and it will go hard with her reason." He 
looked from Binn to Medlay. " Which of yoa 
gentlemen is responsible for her ? " 

" I am," answered Media;. 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" Nnrse her myself." 

" I'll coma back and see yoa in an hoar's time. 
Yoa mast sit with her in the meantime. She 
mastn't he left for a minate." He looked at Jinny, 
who was staoding at the priest's side, holding bis 
hand. "The child," he said, taming to Medlay; 
" what are yoa going to do with her?" 

Medlay tamed to Binn, 

" I'll look after her," said the colonel. 

The doctor nodded. " She ought not to be in 
the hoose," he said. Then he looked at the priest 
" That is all," he said, " as far as I am concerned." 

Fathw Stamer bent down and kissed Jinny's 
forehead. " Do not he afraid, little one," he 
whispered. 

" Yoa had better go to yoar wife immediately,*^ 
said the doctor to Medlay. " She mast have no 
alcohol of any kind, however mach she may beg 
for it. Qive her grapes when she is thirsty." 

When he had gone, the priest approached Medlay. 

"I wish yoa woold let me help yoa," he said. 
"Yoa are in a terribly lonely position." 
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" Maay thaakB, I rid not afnud." He tamed to 
Binn. "I am very grateful to you," he Baid. "Ah 
soon as poBsible I will come and see you." He 
stooped down and kissed Jinny. " Oood-bye, 
Jinny," he said. Then he suddenly lifted the child 
in hia arms and kissed her for a long time. When 
he vent out of the room there were tears in his 
eyes. 

Nina took no notice ol him when he entered the 
room. She lay trembling, with her eyes half-closed, 
breathing hard, her forehead drenched with per- 
spiration. Medky leaned against a chest of drawers 
and watched her. 

"My work," he said to himself; and that was all. 

His brain vas too sttinned to think actively. He 
only knew that he had brought this girl to her 
present state of irreparable ruin. How he should 
contrive to avert ruin from his own head he did 
not contemplate. How he should manage to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of this household and 
look after the future of his child, he was too dazed 
to consider. The ruin before him was enough for 
one brain. A once happy and a once pure woman 
lay there onder hia eyes like a mad anhual. 

" Curse me, what a fool I've been ) " he thought 
bitterly. " And yet, when all's said and done, it's 
as much her fault as mine. Bhe invited it. She 
got in my way. She was always tempting me." 

Nina pushed back the sheets and began waving 
her hand in front of her face as though to beat 
something away. Medlay watched her with a frown ; 
her action seemed wilfully trivial. 

" The devil has got me by the heel," he tboaght. 
" There's no escape this time." 
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The bell rang ; he looked aboat the Toom to see 
that there waa Dothing by which Nina ooold do 
heraeli an injoiy, and then vent down the stairs to 
the door. 

Father Stamer stood there with a bag of cheap 
grapes. Two or three children watched in the 
street. 

" I thoDght it would be difBoolt for 70a to get 
ont," he said. 

"Yon are very kind," said Medlsy, taking the 
grapes. " Thank you." 

He shut the door. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As Medlay made hia vsy home that night, soon 
after eix o'clock, he remembered that his wife was 
entertuning people to a moBieal afternoon. 

The doctor vas Bitting vith Nina. Media; waa 
to return in an hoar's time. He had made op his 
mind to nnrae Nina himself. 

A servant told him that all the gaesta had gone 
except Mrs. Skillington. He asked the maid to 
pack his portmanteaa tor him, and Altered the 
drawing-room. 

There was an air of eoncladed teativitj in the 
room. It was too fall of chairs, which looked 
drearily empty; music lay scattered about the 
piano ; a strong smell of scent hong in the atmo- 
sphere ; everywhere he saw costly flowers in vases 
and bowls. 

Mrs. Skillington sat on a sofa with Mrs. Medlay. 
The sickly-looking boy, Algy Bkillington, was taming 
over the pages of a picture-book under the windows, 
which were hong with yellow silk curtains. He 
had a cold, and was snufBing. 

" I am always the last to go I" exclaimed Mm. 
Skillington, rising as Medlay entered the room. 
She kissed Mrs. Medlay affectionately on both 
cheeks. " A perfectly charming afternoon, my 
dear," she said, effusively. " Algy has got a very 
tare Chili stamp to show you, Captain Medlay," 
she said, giving him her hand ; " will yoa come 
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Bome day and see it? Mj haaband will be 
deligbted." 

When tbey bad gone, Mrs. Medlay vent to a 
long gilt-frftmed looking-gl&SB and began to con- 
template ber appearance. Sbe examined ber dress 
in tbe mirror, stroking dovn the sides of ber blonse 
towards tbe waist. Her bands were covered with 
diamonds. 

" I want to apeak to yon," said Medlay, toming 
behind ber. 

Something in hia voice made her look at him for 
a moment over ber ebonlder. " What ia it ? " sbe 
asked. Both ber hands were at her bronze hair, 
preBsing it towards her temples. She tamed again 
to tbe glass. 

" I have got a oonieesitm to make to yon," he 
said. 

" I am really not snrprised." 

He was standing a little way behind ber, and 
they both saw each other in the glass. Their eyes 
met there. 

"Well 7 "ahe asked. 

" I have not been faithful to yon," he sud. 

Her eyes hardened for a minnte, and then she 
laughed. "How interesting ! " she said. 

"For nine years," he went on, "I have had 
another establiabment." 

Bbe began to finger the lace at her throat, 
Bmoothing oat its creaaes, and sindying it with 
critical eyes. " I hope it is comfortable," ahe said. 

"I have only a lew minutes," he aaid. "Can 
yon listen to me serioosly ? " 

She met bis gaae in the looking-glasB. They 
stood, one behind Qie other, Medlay a little on 
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ber left, lookiiig into each other's eyes in the 
mirror. 

" Yoa are not going to aak me to increase yonr 
allowance ? Your friend Mr. Gabbett's inTestmeDta 
hardly joBtify that." Her voice was bitter and hard 
— ^without emotioD. 

"No, not that. Bat my mistress is very ill. I 
shall have to nurse her. For a week or two I shall 
be away from home." 

She tamed round and faced him. " How dare 
yoa talk to me like this ? " she demanded. 

" The facts of the case necessitate it," he replied. 

"And how do you expect me to receive yoor 
insolent conferaion? " 

'* I do not know." 

She walked ap the room. " I forbid yoa to go 
away," she said. At the end of the room she 
tamed and faced him again. Her face expressed a 
most righteoos indignation. "Do yoa think that I 
am going to allow yoa to involve me in a scandal 
for the sake of some horrible woman who has been 
living on my money for nine years ? Yoa will stay 
here. Yoa will not go. Do yoa onderstand ? — ^I 
forbid yon to go to her." 

" I am sorry to distress yoa, bat I mast go," he 
answered. He stood with his hands on his hips, 
his eyebrows high in his forehead, a great agony in 
his eyes. " There ia no one else. Her ilhiess is 
my fault. Bat there is no necessity for a scandal. 
You can take me back, if yoa want to have me ; 
and my absence for a week or two can be easily 
acoonnted for." 

" What is the matter with the woman ? " 

" Delirium trement," 
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" Upon my word ! " 

"The doctor fears for her reason," he added, 
biUag his lips. 

"You are devoted to the lady?" 

" Not particularly." 

"Bhe has a family, no doubt?" Her hosom 
moved up and down vrith her indignation. 

" There is one child." 

"How interesting t " She tamed away, and 
began to move things about on a little table with 
fingers that shook. 

" Perhaps you ought to know who she is," Medlay 
went on gloomily. His eyes were watching the 
sparkle of the diamonds on her fingers and the 
end of the lace handkerchief which hong from her 
hand as she fidgeted at the table. " I wish to be 
above board with you now. It is no nse concealing 
tilings any longer." 

Mrs. Medlay laughed. "Tonr nobility of 
character moves me to admiration. Pray tell 
me which of my friends has succeeded in charming 
you ? " 

" Tou remember your maid Gibson ? The girl 
whose father came here about her?" 

Urs. Medlay's face blazed and her eyes were like 
fire. She came a step towards Medlay as though 
to strike him. " This is unpardonable," she said. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" A servant ! A servant-girl I It is disgusting. 
It is horrible." Her voice was like a whip. He 
could see her lips trembling as she spoke. " You 
drag me down to the very gutter," she hissed at 
him. " Have you no sense of decency, thatyoucan 
stand there and tell me to my face that you have a 
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ocnmnon serrant-girl as yonr mistrees ? An actreas 
I coald onderstaDd ; a lady I might forgive ; but a 
servant, a servant in your vUe's employment 1 — 
this is too diagaBting for words. I have always 
known yon as a man of very low tastes, a common 
person wiUiont refinement of any kind ; bnt I had 
no idea yon were sach a low bmte as this, such a 
degraded beast." 

Some memory of Nina's kindness to him floated 
across his mind. His eyes hardened and his jaw 
stiffened. 

" I am not so bad as yon snppose," he answered 
tbroogb his teeth. " Blaze away as much as yon 
like, bat I tell yon that this bother hes at your 
door. It was you who dragged me oat of the 
service, and it was yoa who left me here to live a 
lonely and a God-forsaken lif& "What tenderness 
have yoa shown me ? Bo yoa think a man can 
live the life of a toy dog? No; if yoa had been a 
good wife to me, I should have been a good husband 
to you. That's the matter in a nutshell." 

She was surprised by this sudden show of feeling 
on his part, and her indignation immediately 
cooled down. In her mind there was only one real 
anxiety — the fear of a scandal. 

This handsome painted creature was entirely 
without heart. Sin was as impossible to her as any 
depth of feeling. Perfectly pare herself, she was 
yet undismayed by the dreadful thought that for 
nine years her husband had given all hie love to 
another woman. Her pride was injaxed, that was 
all. Her heart was too bard to be broken. The 
sanetity of the marriage vow meant to her a social 
convention, a thing to be respected by those who 
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moved in what she called Sooiei;. She knew 
nothing, in spite ol all her goodnesa and virtae, of 
that beautiful eympathy between husband and wife 
which makes the very tboagbt of disloyalty abhor- 
rent. The loss of her husband was nothing to her ; 
it was tbe toss of her pcestige in the little world of 
Kensington which filled her with horror. Teoder- 
nesa, gentleness, sweetness — she knew nothing of 
these things. How to cut a figure in the world — 
this was her oonsaming thought. 

" What I have to consider," she said coldly, " is 
how to avoid a scandal. I do not care for people to 
know that my hnsband is a degraded person who can 
so demean hiniBelf as to kiss and handle a common 
servant. Yon say you must go to this person. 
Very well, go. I will say that you are in the 
country for a week. When you come back I will 
tell you my final decision." 

He turned round. "Very well," he said, and 
walked to the door. She watched him. " I am 
sorry," hesaid, "to have caused you pain." 

" You, have never considered me," she answered. 

With his hand on the door, he turned and looked 
at her. "I am going to nurse a woman I have 
ceased to care tor through a horrible form of mad- 
ness," he said. " Before I go, I will tell you this — 
if you had been kind to me, if you had been fond 
of me, if yon bad even shown me any affection, or 
in any way considered my happiness, this damned 
thing would never have happened. Yon have 
ruined my life as much as I have ruined this other 
woman's." 

Her face softened. Bhe saw a hope of averting 
scandal. "You say you have ceased to care for 
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har," she said. " Need yoa go, then ? I will pay 
for a Dorse. Stay here, Jack. I will send a norse 
to the oreatnre." 

" No ; I most go," he replied. 

" Why moat yon go ? " 

" I have rained her life. U she has a sonl I 
have mined that, too." 

" Ton oatj hush the matter up afterwards ? " she 
asked. " Ton are sore of that ? " 

" No one need ever know." 

" The child ? " 

" Binn will look after her." 

Her face hardened again. " Colonel Bian knows, 
then?" 

" He is the only one. Hia life has been like 
mine. He lived with the wife of a corporal in hia 
regiment, and now he has married her. He has 
dropped oat, too. He will say nothing." 

" Ton most never bring him here again." 

"No." 

"I think it is a piece of sentimental nonsense 
for yon to go to this woman, bnt I know yoar 
headstrong i^aracter, and wilt say no more aboat 
that. GoDoeming the future, my attitude towards 
you will depend entirely upon how you suceeed in 
keeping the scandal secret. If yon shame me, I 
will never forgive you. Ton quite understand?" 

" I will protect yon," he said, and went from the 
room. 

Mrs. Medlay stood for a few moments thinking 
over this horrible misadventure in her life. 
Hitherto the greatest distnrbances in her days 
had been the delayed delivery of a frock from the 
dressmaker, or a fall in dividends. Occasionally 
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Bhe had been diBtressed for a day or two by a too 
vivid action of henna upon her hair, or by the 
failoreof her maid to give a satisfactory tint to the 
enamel on her face. Now and then she had been 
Bnbjected to the petty annoyances of a society life, 
and had seen some woman sppear at a dinner or 
at a musical at-bome in a better dress or a more 
fashionable hat than her own. These things had 
served to raffle her temper, and to make her feel 
for a few honra, with the preacher, that life is 
vanity. But now she vas broaght face to face 
with a far greater trouble. She had to consider 
the possibility that women would say of her things 
bitter for a wife to know. She had to consider the 
prospect of life lived under the shadow of a scandal, 
over which bet friends woold chuckle and smile. 
She realised at last the importance of Jack 
Medlay. 

In a moment lite had become to her a tremendous 
and an awful matter. Her place in Kensington 
was threatened by a scandal. 

She fingered the precious diamonds on her left 
band, and stood looking nnconsciously at her 
reflection in the mirror. Then she started of 
a sudden, came to herself, and looked at the 
clock. She hurried from the room. She had 
only half an hour in which to dress for a dinner 
at Prince's. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Thheb now began for Medlay purgatory. 

However mach he had tired of the repentant 
and melancholy Nina, there had been years in his 
life in which she had been all the world to him. 
Her kisses hod been sweet apon hie mouth; her 
embraces had been ecetasy to him; the light in 
her eyes and the glint upon her hair had been 
a pleasoie and a pride to him. However far they 
might have drifted from each other of late, for 
some months and years in his Ufe she had been 
to him passion, pleasnre and kindness — all that he 
had ever known of joy in woman. 

And now she lay raving maniacally in a 
miserable room in a workman's flat, and he was 
there watching over her alone. 

There were hours when be cursed God. 

Sometimes in the darkness of the midnight, as 
he lay drowsing in a chair, she would start up 
from the bed screaming at some vision of the devil 
threatening to bom her with flames carried in his 
hands. Sometimes she woold spring from the bed 
straight into his lap and glae her hps to his. 
Sometimes she would lie for hours whimpering 
over het past, and cursing the man who had 
' ruined her. Sometimes her language was so 
horrible that Medlay had to cover his ears 
from it 

Thfflre were times, too, when a seeond personalil^ 
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mamfested itself in the poor oreatare'a brain. She 
would lie there, twitching and trembling, her whole 
body covered in a lather of sweat, talking about 
Nina with pity and aversion, as a being altogether 
distinct from heraelf . 

" What a fool she is ! " she would say. " That 
Nina is an owl. Oh, Jesus ! what an owl she is. 
She let a man rob her of father and mother and 
brothers and sisters. She gave all tor one man. 
I hate Nina. She is always dragging me into 
trouble. But for her I might have been so happy. 
Oh, yes ; I should have had a good time but for 
Nina. Damn Nina — damn her to hell ! " 

These disintegrations of personality took such 
forms as are well known in the clinique of a French 
physician, but which to the lonely watcher assumed 
the shape and aspect of heavenly vengeance. 
There were hoars in which she was perfectly pore 
and beautiful, a soul unspotted by the world, a 
child of God uttering spiritual ecstasies ; and there 
were hours in which she was the loathliest creature 
of the streets, pouring out a flood of blasphemy and 
obscenity. It seemed to him that she would always 
have been pure and spiritual and happy, but for 

Her ravings, her terrors, her obscenities, her 
blasphemies, cannot be written. 

Medlay sat there, and listened, and hated his 
soul. 

There is luck in sin. Some men sin again and 
agaLu — sin all their lives, and die at peace. With 
other men tme sin leads to instant and life-Iong 
ruin. It is the consequence of sin which is really 
dreadful. In the Look hospitals of London yoa 
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may see many a yonng voman rotting to death as 
a conseqaeQce ol one act of sin— a fate of which 
her paitner, laughing in the world, is wholly 
onaware. It is easy to argue that sin is bat a 
aarvival from barbarian ancestry, to make light ol 
it, to say that we shall outgrow it. Bat it ia the 
consequence of sin which makes it the most infernal 
and terrible force in boman affairs. 

Medlay was not allowed to escape the oonseqaence 
of his sin. He lived for days alone with a woman 
whose reason he had destroyed. Every minate of 
his vigil was a rebuke. He had nothing to do bat 
contemplate the rain he had brought about. There 
were no distractions to his remorse. She lay there, 
carsing and blaspheming. He sat there, watching 
and listening. 

His days were terrible; his nigbta were like hell. 

Sometimes he would have to hold her down, 
while she bit him, scratched him, and cursed at 
him that he should let her free to kill herself. 
Sometimes she was so lovely and pare he would 
bend over her, kissing her forehead, and imploring 
her forgiveness. She went from the extreme of 
maniacal rage to the extreme of whimpering 
tenderness. At one moment she was tearing his 
flesh; at the next she was clinging tearfully and 
frantically to his arms, imploring him to shield 
her from the hissing waters of destmction. 

Only a man of Medlay's dense feelings and 
barbarian nerves could have endured the horror 
of this situation. But while he endured, he 
suffered. His hair grew grey; his face became 
lined smi haggard. His heart broke in his 
body. 
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Nina grew more lovely as tbe lever raged throagh 
her. Her eyes were marvellonsly lominoos. Her 
leatares became small and refined. She had the 
slightnesB and the delicacy of a young girl. The 
strong coarseness of her peasant origin gave way 
to a lovely fragility. She might have been a 
pie-Bapha^te Madonna. 

Medlay's mind, while it was chained like 
Prometheus to this single and lonely point of 
tortore, found even in his narrow coign of suffer- 
ing room for the most divergent thoughts. When he 
contemplated the frightened and beantiful girl^ he 
felt that God was rebuking him ; when he straggled 
with the raving and blaspheming maniac, he felt 
that God was punishing him ; when he watched 
the comic antics and listened to the laughable 
utterances of the beautiful girl's delirium, be felt 
that God was laughing at him. 

This became the chief horror of his situation — 
the humour of the girl's madness. She did things 
which would have set a circus on the roar; she 
said things whioh would have rooked a theatre with 
laughter. If someone had described these things 
to Medlay he would have smiled. In twenty years' 
time, be felt, the memory of these dreadful follies 
might even make him langh. But now — now they 
were torture. He learned from them to feel that 
God had nothing to do with man and the world. 
Life was not a grand thing; it was something 
small and contemptible. It was man's, and man's 
alone. 

She would at one moment clutch him by the 
lurm, her body shaken by a great terror, the 
sweat streaming oft her flesh, and gasp out the 
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agony of her tear, aa she looked over a flaming 
precipice into some ATemos of her diatortang 
imagination. 

"How long shall I have to stay there?" she 
iroald cry. 

" Only a Uttle time," he vonld answer, holding 
her in hia arms, and lifted for a moment to a sab- 
lime exertion of self-sacrifice. "Be brave, Nina; 
I am coming with yon. We can stand that all 
right. Catoh hold of me. It won't last long." 

At the next nioment she woold throw back the 
bedclothes and pretend to be a oat or a parrot or a 
gold-fish. 

He felt that God and all the angels were having 
a good laagh at him. 

She never asked about Jinny; bat scarody one 
hoar went by without some reference to her father 
and mother, to her brothers and sisters, to the home 
at Marazion. She woold imagine herself to be 
crossing the sands at low water to the littie island 
of St. Michael's Hoant; she would describe the 
row of whitowasbed cottages with the bright-green 
doors, facing the harboor ; the lobater-pote, the nets, 
the oars, and the masts laid against the granite 
walls. She played there with her brottiers and 
sisters, and was happy tor hoars together. Or she 
woald be helpiog her mother in the long, low house 
of granite above Marazion, while her father and 
brothers worked in the fields; she made saffron 
cakes at the kitohen fire, scalded cream, baked 
bread, and made jun. In the midst of this 
happiness she would pause abruptly, frown into 
space, and then fall back on her pillow whimpering 
and trembling. 
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Towards the end of her malady the pathos, the 
raviBgB, and the oomicalit; of her mind gave way 
gradually to a permaneDt melancholy. 8he spent 
hoars in silence, broken only hy a low moan of 



She was now tolly conaoioas of herself. 

The doctor told Medlay that the worst had 
happened. Nina was mad. 

He Boggested that she should be sent, not to a 
private asylum, bat to Bedlam, where science, he 
argaed, made its best effort to effect a. care. She 
might reooTer, he said ; bat her melancholy would 
always remun. 

The second doctor was broaght ; the certificate 
was signed. 

Colonel Binn, who called every day tor a few 
minutes — bringing supplies to the household and 
sometimes carrying with him a little love-letter 
from Jinny — was told by Media} of the doctor's 
counsel. 

" He is right, my dear fellow/' said the ooIoneL 
" It is a sad business ; but such is life. The sooner 
yoD get out of this place, the better tor yoar 
health." 

" But what shall X do without her ? " asked 
Medlay. 

" Forget ber." 

" I shall never forget." 

" Time is a wonderful healer, my dear fellow." 

" Ah, yes ; bat think what it means lor me. X 
brought her to this. Can I ever forget that ? Can 
a man ever get over a thing like this? My dear 
fellow, I have seen things in the past three weeks 
which have destroyed for me every illasion in life. 
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Jinny iB all I have left in the world ; and ehe will 
go soon. I am emp^-handed now. I have lost 
eTSETtbing. Cvi I ever forget? Can I ever get 
back the past?" 

*' I asBore yea, yea," answered Rinn. " My dear 
old chap, it is very sad and very terrible, and I per- 
fectly realise how yon must feel it ; hat, after all, 
it is onnatoral to brood over oar mistakes. The 
world, in fact, will not let as do that. Ton will 
find a hundred distractions. Travel, for instance. 
Take a sea voyage. Fishing in Norway will do 
yoa good. What ahoat a little big-game shooting 
in Africa ? Pshaw I there are a hundred things in 
lite to keep as healthy and fit." 

It was Binn's daily visit which enabled Medlay 
to take bis bath. He never took off his clothes or 
lay down, at night. Althongh he kept his razors 
ont of Nina's bedroom, and was carefnl to lock the 
door and latch the windows, he never dared to lie 
down. He dosed in an arm-ohair beside the bed, 
and woke at the slightest movement or the least 
cry. His brain felt like a sponge in hia head, his 
eyes bamed so that it was painful when the lids 
toached, and the skin of his face was drawn and 
tight, as if a hot iron had passed over it. 

This fearfnl strain — nursing the woman he 
himself had rained — had told upon him greatly. 
He was shattered in body, and his mind was 
heavy with depression. The comfort of Binn 
sounded like a mockery in his ears. Fishing I 
Shooting I Travel! How little Binn most realise 
the depth of his remorse, the absolute wreckage 
of his soaL 

Father Btamer called every day, bat Medlay 
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oerer admitted him into the hoaae. He wonld stand 
and talk at the door lor a few minutee, and then a 
cry or a groan from Nina would call him back to 
her side. The priest was never able to break down 
the barrier of reserve which Media; raised about 
his soul. In troth, the door was always closed to 
him. 

And DOW the end of bis purgatory was at hand. 
As he sat waiting for the keepers who were to fetch 
Nma away, he recalled the long torture of his vigil. 
He had cooked for her, washed her, made the bed, 
' answered the door, done the whole work of the 
little house. For three weeks he had lived alone 
with a beautiful mad girl — day and night listening 
to the horrors of her delirium. Everywhere about 
the place there were memorials of their vanished 
love-making ; memorials, too, of little Jinny. His 
eyes had always been forced to contemplate these 
things; his hands were always brnshing against 
them. He loved little Jinny with all his soul, but 
it was of the ruined Nina that he thought by day 
and by night How she had loved him 1 How she 
had sacrificed everything for him ! 

" I know why you want me to dress," she said. 
Her face was as white as finest linen, with black 
shadows round the large cavernous eyes. She was 
worn to a shadow, and her voice was deep and 
ghostly. 

" You are going away for a change, Nina," he 
answered. 

" I am mad," she said, looking at him. Her 
hands were in her lap, and she sat upright in her 
chair. 

" The doctors will core you." 
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" Miod yoa thank QoA every night of tout Ufa 
that 70a are oot mad," she said, slowly. 

" Ton will soon be well." 

" Come and see me BometimeB," she said, getting 
np and going to the window. 

" Tea, of oonrse," he answered, and stood beside 
her. They were silent, both of them looking oat 
of the window. 

"Yon have let my flowers die," she said, presently. 

After a few minutes there was a soond of wheels 
ontside. A shadder shook her whole body. She 
tamed and canght hold of Medlay, her arms roand 
his shoulders. 

"Don't let them beat me I " she cried, breathing 
heavily. 

"Ah I no, Nina," he answered. 

She began to rave. 

The bell rang, bnt be coold not leave her yet. 

" Dearest one," he kept saying, " I will always 
look after yon." 

Bnt she clang to him, trembling violently, and 
raving that be shonld kill her. 

The bell rang a third time. 

The terror in her eyes, the twitching of her body, 
and the frenzied ntteranee of her frightMied soul 
became more than he coold bear. He clutched 
her suddenly in his arms, lifted her off her feet, 
and carried her down the stairs. She ceased to 
rave, and lay there whimpering and moaning, the 
tears streaming down her face. . . . 

Hie last vision of her waa in the madhouse. She 
had become dangerous as they drove through the 
streets, tearing at her clothes, and striking at her 
keepers. When tbe great gates bad closed behind 
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them, and she vas carried into the gloom; building, 
the keepers had to pat her into a atr^t-jacket. 
Then her hair waa oat dose to her head, and she 
was taken to a padded ceU. As the catch of the 
door snapped to, and as the bolts were shot into 
their places, Medlay saw her throngh the grating, 
ronning with noiseless feet over the padded floor, 
and beating with her bands at the boff-coloored walls 
in the gloom ol the cell. He tnmed and hurried 
from the scene, crying like a child. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CoLOHBL KiHH stood befOFO ids vife, vho was 
seated on the sofa in their aittmg-room, vatchiug 
her as she snipped off the frayed edges of his shirt 
cnfb vith a pair of BcissorB. He vaa dressed to go 
oat. 

On the table were the dishevelled remains of their 
breakfast. The folding-doors were open, and the 
tumbled bed was littered with articles of clothing. 
A lather brush fall of soap stood on the dressing- 
table beside two or three bottles of hair restorers, 
and a little dish of brilliantine in which a brnsh 
still soaked. The basin was fall of dirty water. 
The floor was strewed with boot-trees, damp towels, 
carpet sUppers, and underclothing. 

" Got any money ? " she asked, 

" How much do you want ? " 

"A sovereign will do." 

" Tes, I can manage that," he sud. 

" Too oaght to be getting a bit more out of the 
Captain," she said presently. "Jinny's a perfect 
osb-ioh DOW ; I never saw a child eat so much in 
my life. Make him stamp up, old tiddy-fa-lol ! " 

" I'll have a shot," be replied. " But Ned- 
lay's getting jealous of ns. He's a devilish queer 
fellow. Jinny's much fonder of us than she is 
of him." 

The door opened and Jinny appeared. She was 
twelve years of age now. The gravity had departed 
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from her (ace. The inflaence of Mrs. Bion had 
made for cheerfalnesB and gaiety. The toll cheeks 
bad dimploB aboat the Mpa ; the large brown eyea 
were aelf-ooDBcioas of their beaat;. She walked 
with her head down, looking np under her laahes, 
a smile never absent from her lips. 

Binn tnmed and looked at her. 

"Take care of my young spark, Jinny," said 
Bfra. Binn. " See that he don't get into mischief." 

He kissed his wife and patted her shoulder. 
" Qood-bye," he said, and gave her the money she 
had asked for. 

"Be good," she said, and pat her legs np on the 
sofa. 

Colonel Binn had sowed to a sensual egoism from 
his earliest years, and he was now beginning to 
reap the sorriest crop that is grown by the baman 
heart. He was as vain as a peacock; an old 
coquette in trousera. He had always been one of 
those men who think of woman in a loose manner. 
He had always regarded himself as a man from 
whom women expect glances of admiration. He 
never passed a pretty woman in the streets without 
a meaning stare. He could never believe that a 
lifted skirt was not meant to attract admiration. 
He never spoke to a woman without thinking that 
he flattered her by leering glances and flirting 
words. 

He was notorious in India as a " ladies' man " — 
almost the deadliest reputation which can attach to 
a boman bung. He was a male flirt ; an ogler, a 
whisperer, a flatterer. No man was more popular 
with ladies in India. He posed before women. He 
dressed for them, brushed bis hair for them, coiled 
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hifl mouBtaehe tor them. And yet he was a good 
fellow and a brave soldier. Oat of hU f&j he sent 
money to hia blind aunt in England and wrote to 
her bj ever; mail. In action he was courageons, 
and exereiBed a spell over his men. 

As he grew older he tired of ladies, and sought 
bis amnsement — like many another greater and 
more famous man — among women of the oneda- 
oated classes. TEliile he flirted and stared in 
society, he stole away to obscore places to gratify 
his appetites. He came onder the inflaence of 
a corporal's wife, and married her when her 
hnsband died, becaose onder no other condition 
wonld she permit of the liaison which had become 
the passion of his life. He was like the famoos 
Baron Holot 

When he retired and came to live in London he 
was, for many years, a familiar fignre in Begent 
Street He stood before shop windows looking into 
women's eyes under their sonehades, even bmshing 
against them and toaching them, as if by accident, 
for which he apologised with lifted hat and adoring 
eyes. He sometimes scraped acqnaintance with as 
many as three ladies from the sabnrbs in a single 
afternoon. He received a bndget of women's letters 
every day at his clnb. 

There was a little pnblic-honse in Notting HiU at 
which be called every morning for a glass of beer. 
The barmaid was old, ugly, and nntidy, but he 
posed before her, and made love to her. He stared 
and smiled at millinerB' apprentices dressing shop 
windows, as he swaggered to his club. He bought 
a flower every day from a ragged girl in the gutter, 
to whom he said things which cannot be written 
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He voald go to HolTvell Street to look in the 
vindowB of shopkeepers vho eold prnrient litera- 
ture. He liked to look at the trilled onderdothing 
exhibited in the windows of mUliners. 

And yet in the clab he was agreeable and sane 
enoagh. He had views abont the War Office, and 
was well posted in social gossip. Yonng men 
rather respected him; older men felt sony for 
him. 

" It's a pleasure," they would tell each other, 
" to give poor old Sinn a really good cigar or an 
old bottle of wine. The poor devil has a fine 
palate, but a thin parse. Very tragic, that." 

And now the horror of horrors was upon this 
vain egoist who had lived for a single idea. He 
had grown as tired of common women as before he 
had grown tired of ladies. Mrs. Binn began to 
bore him. He found himself more cheerful in the 
Bociety of Jinny. 

He took the child to restaurants and mnaic-halls. 
People, seeing the pretty tittle girl on his knee, 
regarded him as a fond parent. In many a music- 
hall, men, seeing him with Jinny, remembered their 
own homes, made excuses to tiie women at their 
side, and went out sorrowfully and toll of repentance 
into the night air. 

He fought against certain thongbte which crept 
into his mind, nntil he got need to them. He 
strove to keep away from the temptation. He 
prayed as he walked through the streets. It was 
hopeless. The current of his thoughts ran in 
flood to the culmination of unhappinees. He began 
Bt last (0 justify himself. "After all in the 
Bui. . . ." 
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He walked with Jinny to his aoot'B lodgings, 
and left the child oat^de while he ran in to 
pay bis morning visit. He tried to receivfl 
from Misfl Binn a Bpiritoal impulse that would 
save him. He listened to the texts she quoted, 
hoping to receive a sodden illumination of soul, 
a sadden accessitm of spiritual strength. I at 
it was too lato. The seed had been sown with 
both hands; the crop filled the borders of his 
BoaL 

The blind lady adored him. She held him in 
her long thin arms, smoothed his hair, patted his 
shoalders, and beamed upon him with her sightleas 
eyes. 

"My dear Willie," she said, "yoa grow handsomer 
every day." 

He pooh-poohed her admiration, but she went on 
with it enthusiastically. He was dressed beaatifoUy, 
she said ; his tie was very fine ; his moostache 
curled nobly. 

" I un getting an old man," he said. " It is time 
to be done with such vanities. Do not flatter me. 
Aunt Annie ; pray for me." 

" Yoa are one of Qod's precioas children," she 
answered. "He that hath a boanl^fui eye ihaU bt 
bleued." 

He inquired after her comfort, received her 
blessing, and returned to Jinny. 

They went into Kensington Gardens for an hoar 
and enjoyed the sunshine and the qtectacle of 
children at play. He tried to enjoy the innocence 
of life. Then he oartied her off to the shops in 
Begent Street. 
" We must buy yoa some prettT things," he said. 
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Btopping before a milliner'B window, his fingers 
roand the child's arm. 

On the opposite side of the road Medlaj watched 
them with envy and with snspioion. He was 
waiting oatside a shop in which his wife was 
making porchaseB. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thbbb are Bome people, partaoolarly women, 
to whom forgiveness of a trespass seems like 
a foil; or a weakness. As a role they are 
very good people, good in a police-court eense 
of the word. It is a strange fact of human life 
that the most virtnoas people are freqnently the 
least religious. 

Mrs. Medlay knew nothing of spiritual virtues. 
She had all the moral virtues, but no tendemess, 
no benignity. There was no fragrance in her 
character. Aa she grew older she grew harder. 
Her judgments became more censorious. She 
often used the expression, "I have no pity for 
people who cannot live respectably." 

Into this woman's hands Jack Medlay had 
delivered his life. For three terrible weeks he had 
been the prisoner of Mioa ; for the rest of his life 
he was the prisoner of Mrs. Medlay. 

She showed him no mercy now, and allowed hin^ 
but little freedom. He was dragged off to concerts 
and luncheons, to dinners and dances, to theatres 
and to churches. The freshness and easy jollity of 
his boy's nature had long vanished ; his very man- 
hood was now disappearing. The poor fellow had 
become his wife's lap-dog. 

One flower alone bloomed in his wasted heart, 
his secret love tor Jinny. As he walked at his 
wife's side through the streets, or stood outside 
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shopB waiting for her, his thougbtiB occupied them* 
selves vitb the beautifal child for vhose soul and 
destiny he was responsible. Sometimes he wonld 
escape tor an hour or two from his wife's exactions, 
and go to Jinny, and take her out with him. At 
first she had always welcomed these visits, had 
jumped into his arms, kissed him affectionately, 
and manifested delight at the prospect of a walk 
with him. Mrs. Binn would langh at them both. 
"Ow dear," she would say, "you remind me ot 
Fred Leslie in " Kip Van Winkle " — 

" These little heads now golden, 
Silrered one day will be. 
Trembling and frail and oldan— 
That day I ne'er shall wel" 

Or watching them kiss, she would quote a catch just 
then popular in a coster-song, and ask: "Ain't 
marver going to 'ave none ? " Jinny began to 
grow a little ashamed of being sentimental. 

As the years went by. Jinny showed less delight 
at her father's viBita. At first Medlay attributed 
this change, which he was quick to notice, to his 
own melancholy ; the poor fellow would blame him- 
self for a moroseness of disposition which he found 
himself powerless to overcome, and struggle to 
make himself bright and cheerful for the few 
minutes id which he found himself in her society. 

At last he perceived that he had a rival in the 
field. Mrs. Binn, on the one hand, was vulgarising 
the child's mind ; and, on the other hand, Golond 
Binn was gaining her affection. 

He saw that the child appreciated brightness, 
flippancy, irresponsibility. She sang comic songs. 
She imitated the dancing of Lottie Collins and 
k2 
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Sylvia Grey. Urs. Rinn eneooraged her ia nuiniet;. 
She " took off " Mabel Lore, Violet Cameron, 
Florence St. John, Uarie Tempest, the Eendala 
and the Bancrofts. Colonel Binn laaghed and 
applaaded. " I call that devilish good 1 " he would 
say, appealing to Medlay. " She'll be a music-ball 
star one day," declared Mrs. Binn, drying the tears 
of honest laa^ter with her mouchoir. Bhe often 
tcAd Binn that the child wonld make a fortune on 
the stage. 

Poor little Jinny was dressed after Mrs. Binn'e 
taste. She wore open-work Btockings and very 
long-legged botton boots with high heels. She 
was encouraged to wear her Tarn o' Shanter hat on 
one side, and to walk rakishly with her hands in 
the pockets of her little jacket. Her hair was 
" frizsed " every day. She wore a ring, and had 
silver bangles on her wrists. When she walked 
in the street by herself, errand-boys called after 
her, and working-men tamed to took at her with 
disgnet. Her nickname in the street was " Tottie." 

To Medlay, watching this hideoas vulgarising of 
his child's soul, there came a fresh torture. He 
began to be snspieioas of Binn. 

The horror of life, which comes early to the 
observant and keenly sensitive mortal, came at last 
to this poor boyish-minded sailor. He eaw that 
life as society has made it is a brutal bosinesa. 
He loved Jinny. He had always been very fond 
of the little girl ; bat now that the world threatened 
her his love became a passion. He tboaght of 
nothing else. How he might save her from the 
world — this was his master-thooght. 

He knew that if she escaped her present peril 
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she would only grow np to eneoaoter fresh tempta- 
tion at every point. He had never been a bad 
man, never had thought loosely about women — 
about other men's sisters — but he knew how men 
would talk about his child, and his soul sickened 
at it. 

He heard young men talking at dances of the 
women they had flirted with. He saw their glances 
directed at girls, and heard their salacious chuckles. 
Fathers and mothers gave themeelves tor their 
children only to reach this end. "A dirty world, 
a dirty world," he exclaimed. 

He determined to save hie daughter from this 
world. At all costs he would save her. He set 
himself from that hour to achieve the salvation of 
his child. 

One day he arrived at Binn's lodgings in West 
Kensington, after a terrible visit to poor Nina in 
Bedlam, to find Jinny in flesh^wloored tights; 
she bad been taken by Binn to a photographer. 
The child danced for him, and the Binns langhed 
and applauded. But the horror was worse for him 
on his next visit when they showed bim the photo- 
graphs. The child bad harlot stamped on every 
line of her smiling face. 

Medlay threw down the pictuies and got up, " I 
don't like them!" he said hoarsely, and looked 
Binn in the eyes. " By God ! I call them beastly," 
he said, and walked to the door. 

He turned and requested Binn to walk a little 
way home with bim, and went ont of the room 
without bidding either Mrs. Binn ot Jinny good-bye. 

" He puts me in mind more and more of my poor 
old corporal," laoghed Mrs. Binn to Jinny. "That 
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lather of yoora has got teligion on the cmmpet. 
He vaa quite pat oat bj the photc^raphs, mtsn't 
he?" 

"Why, 1 wonder?" 

" Ow, becaose he hasn't got no aeose 1 U ever I 
aaw a Ply month bloater it'a jour daddy ; he ooght 
to join old Booth in the Salvation Army, and go 
blowing a trombone into people's faces imtil he 
explodes and goes to heaven in little piecee." 

In the meantime Binn and Medlay were walking 
slowly ap and down in the shadow of the tall grey 
houses oatside. Binn was still spare and brittle* 
looking; Medlay was fat, heavy, and laborious. 

" I want to talk to joa about Jinny," said 
Medlay. " I don't like the way she is being 
brought ap. Yon don't mind my saying so, bat I 
think she is getting vulgar." 

" Upon my word, my dear fellow," laughed Binn, 
*' you have a carious way of showing your grati* 
tade ! My wife and I have given up our lives to 
make the little girl happy, and you calmly come 
round one day and tell us that we are making 
Mrs. Holt's daughter vulgar. Upon my word, I 
call that rather a rum way of treating your 
friends." 

" In any case, I want to bring her np differently," 
rejoined Medlay. 

" Very well, then," answered Binn, very white, 
" you had better take her away." 

" That is what I propose." 

" I consider that you are exceedingly insulting," 
said Binn, swinging round on him. " Let me tell 
you that." 

" I don't mean to be. I'm sorry to offend yon." 
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" Damn it I yon ask qb to receive yonr child ; we 
alter oar vhole lives in order to give her a good 
time ; and then 70a calmly turn round and say we 
aren't doing thinge to yoor Batisfaction I I should 
like to know what any man of the world woald say 
of such a thing. Damn it ! Media;, you rouse the 
devil in me." 

" I am the child's father, and I want to look after 
her myself." 

" Yon are insulting Mrs. Binn, and yon are 
insulting me. I am not acenstomed to euch treat- 
ment. I wish you to nnderstand that : I am not 
accuetomed to such treatment." 

" You choose to regard what I have said as an 
insalt," answered Medlay, imperturbably. " There 
ie no need to do so. We all have our ideas shout 
life. To difEier is not to insalt one another. Yon 
think Jinny should be trained in one way ; I in 
another. That's all." 

" I know what has offended you : those photo- 
graphs 1 " Colonel Binn, who was pale and excited, 
laughed disdainfully. " You have become a 
Pocitan. What is the harm in a child wearing 
tights? You yourself took Jinny to Drury Lane 
at Christmas time ; were there no children in tights 
there ? Honi $oit qui mal y pente. To the pure 
all things are pure. I tltink yon are talking 
damned nonsense, and I don't mind tolling yoa 
so." 

Medlay looked at him. " Don't try me too high, 
lUnn," he said, quietly. 

" Pooh I my dear fellow, I don't mince my words 
with any man. I say what I think, and I am ready 
'\io bear the consequences." 
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" Well, don't let tu qoarral ftbont it. Tcra htcve 
been verj kind to me, and Twy kind to Jinny. 
Tfaat particalar Berricie is at an end. I am going to 
take the child ava;. In the fatnre we can Etill be 
friends, and I hope to ahov ;oa that I am ready to 
■erre yon in any vay I can." 

" If yoa think that ire can be friends after this, 
yoD are mistaken," rejoined Binn. They were 
opposite bia door, and he stopped abruptly. " Take 
yoor child away at once," he said, " and never dare 
to speak to me again." 

" Very well," replied Uedlay, and followed him 
into the gloomy boase with its sofTocating odoors. 

Ab Binn mounted the staira he was mattering 
angrily and stormtully ; at the lanHing he tamed 
round to say that he oonsid^'ed Medlay was 
behaving in a very ill-bred manner. He flung open 
the door and stalked in. 

Mrs. Binn was at the piano playing, and Jinny 
was in the centre of the room, dancing with lifted 
skirts. 

" Stop that damned stromming," cried Binn, 
entering the room. Then he said, a little more 
quietly : 

'* Captain Medlay wishes to take Jinny away." 

" Whatever for 7 " demanded hie wife. 

" We are not good enoagh for him ! " replied 
Binn, furionsly. He stood on the hearth-rug, 
striking bia leg wi& his walking-stick, while Mrs. 
Binn and Jinny regarded him with amazement. 
Of a sudden he strode towards Medlay, and faced 
him, glaring and scowling, and breathing quickly 
through his nose. " By God ! " he said, aeomfally, 
" you've got a filthy mind ! " 
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Ha might have been the most iimoeent man 
alive. At that moment he thought that he was. 
It was to him then as if his better self, the self 
vhich bia aont loved, venerated, and mentioned in 
her prayers, was the total value of his conscions- 
□ess, and as if that baser and most deadly self 
vhich could contemplate the min of a child wns 
the imagination of this puritanical sailor. 

" Not good enough for him ! " cried Mrs. Binn. 
" Ow dear, vhat a mystery you're making of it, old 
turkey-cock. What do you mean; notgoodenoogh 
(or him?" 

But Binn took no notice of it> 

" Don't etand there like a couple of Bcratching 
eats," went on Mrs. Binn. " Boys of your age ! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. Look at 
poor little Jinny I You've made her cry I " 

Binn strode away. &e Bung his stick on to the 
sofa, and took off his hat. " Damn it I " he muttered 
to himself. *' I've never had to bear such insolence 
before," 

"Now tell us. What does it all mean?" 
demanded Mrs. Binn. 

" Jinny has got to leave us," answered Einn. 
" Against her will, I expect, poor child 1 Captain 
Medlay thinks that our influence is not good 
enough. He has had the impertinence to tell me 
that he considers we ate Tnlgarieing his daughter," 

Medlay stood very quietly looking at Jinny. 
OccasioDally she took her face away from Mrs. 
Binn's bosom to look at him throngh her tears ; bat 
there was no love there — only distrust and reproach. 

" Ow, well ; that's nothing," replied Mrs. Binn, 
fondling the child. " WTiatever do you want to go 
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and nuke nicli a foBS abont Dothing for? Toa 
look lovely when yoa're in one of these highty-tighty 
moods, but don't waste 'em ; ' Saving 'em all for 
Daisy— she shall every onel' Z;Ook at you, too, 
hanging your only ckapeoa against your legs like 
that ; wearing ont hat and trousers at one go, tdeolare 
you are. Pat it down, and behave yourself like a 
dear old bit of New Zealand mutton." She turned 
to Medlay. " And so you're going to take little 
Jinny away from us, captain. Well, there ; I 
don't deny that you've been very kind to let us 
keep the little pet so long. She has been a real 
companion to me ; and I shall miss her more than 
I can say on the sadden. I suppose you'll be 
sending her to a high echool. Well, you must let 
her come and see us now and then on half-holidays, 
if Mrs. Medlay can spare her. I declare I ehall 
feel quite jealous of Mrs. M. — certainly I shall. And 
when's it to be? Now ? Very well. Jinny, my 
little popsy, you must let me take you upstairs to 
pack your trunk. We shan't be a minute, captain. 
Billy, my dear old tidrly-ta-lol, give the captain 
one of your twopenny cheroots, and don't stand 
snorting there Uke an old ram that wants to butt 
its own mother." 

She bestowed a good-natured smile upon Medlay, 
and with her arms round Jinny, walked oat of the 
room. 

" I'm very sorry I offended you by what I said," 
Medlay began, advancing to Binn. 

" I was a fool to be annoyed," replied the colonel. 
He helped himself to a cheroot, and invited Medlay 
to follow his example by a wave of his hand towards 
the box. 
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" About money mattan ?" began Uedlay, and he 
walked to the table, picked up Jinny's photographs, 
and slowly tore them in piecei. 

"My wife knows about that," answered Binn, 
with a frown ; he went to the window, opened it, 
and stepped oat on to the grimy balcony. " It looks 
devilish like rain," he said, screwing np his eyes 
to look at the slate-colonred sky above the opposite 
chimney>pots. 

Did he thank God aa he stood there that he had 
been saved from the blackest of haman infamies ? 
Did he feel for a moment the great tidal wave of 
repentance sweep across his seal, drowning his 
petty vanity and his mean egoism, in its passage 
to eternity 7 Ha waited there till they had gone ; 
then without a word to his wife, he picked up his 
hat and harried away to pay a visit to his blind 
aont. 

In a few minutes Medlay was driving away with 
Jinny in a four- wheeler. 

" Don't cry, little girl," he said, patting one of 
her hands ; " it's all for your good." 

" They were so kind to me. I love them both." 

" One day you will love me just as well. One 
day, perhaps, you will thank me for taking you 
away." 

"Where are yon taking me to ? " she asked. 

" To a school where you will be very happy." 

" Not to your homo ? " 

•■ No." 

" Where is the school ? " 

" In Clapham." 

" What kind of school is it? " 

*' A convent school, Jinny." 
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Sh« looked ap it him. " I don't wuit to go 
there," ihe mA. 

"Yon will be hapi^. I usnrfl jroo." He took 
one of her huidi, bat ahe drew it bwsl; from him. 
"Yoa are too joong now to underatend, bat one 
day 70a will see that I never loved yoa bo mnoh ea 
when I reacoed yoa from the life yon have been 
leading." 

" I don't want to go into a convent," she said. 

" They will teaeh yon to lead a pure life, a good 
life, and a happy life. I don't want yon to grow ap 
withoat religi(m." 

" I eball go baek'to Mrs. Binn when I leave," Bhe 
said, angrily. 

" If you want to go back to her yon shall," he 
answered. 

" Why can't I go back to her now ? " 

" Ton are too young to underBtand." 

"I nnderstand that she 19 kind to me and makes 
me happy. I understand that you only make me 
miserable." 

" Ah, (Tinny ! " he exclaimed, " don't be so hard 
on me. God knows, little one, 1 love you better 
than my life. It is because I love yon I am doing 
this. I would kill myself to save yon from the ruin 
of the world. If I left you with the Rinns you 
would grow up one day to reproach me. You can't 
nnderstand that ; bat it is true. As sore as there's 
a sky above us that kind of life leads to hell. Won't 
yon believe that it is because I love yon I am taking 
yon away? Life isn't all dancing and singing, 
Jinny. There's middle-age to be got through ; 
and old age ; and after that, death and the next 
world. The other game isn't worth the candle. 
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Put it no higher, it's mach wiser to be good, much 
wiser to lead a decent life." 

She was no longer innocent of the world, and she 
knew what he meant ; and because she knew she 
resented his interference in her life, and grew 
indignant against his preaching. 

" I don't want to be religious," she said. " I 
want to be happy." 

" Religion will make you happy." 

" You are not very happy ! " rfie said, bitterly. 

"Let that go," he said, wearily. "Yon are 
beginning life ; my life ia getting to the end. Oh, 
Qod ! Jinny ; if jou knew what a hell I have been 
through you would understand me and love me. 
I want your love badly. It's the only thing I've 
got in the world. Can't you be kind to me ? Don't 
think bitterly of me. I promise yon there's no 
creature living who loves you as I do. The other 
isn't love. It's because I would go through fire 
for your happiness that I'm taking you away. I 
want yon to live clean. I want you to die happy." 

How could she understand him 9 Her mind was 
filled with music-hall ballads, with the trivial 
vanity of millinery, with the petty and vulgar 
excitements of the London streets. She liked to 
be called after by boys — she took it for admiration. 
She liked to be stared at by men in restaurants 
and theatres— that, too, was admiration. She had 
one ambition : to sing and dance in the glamour of 
the footlights. She wanted to be stared at, to be 
admired, to be applauded. Howconld she understand 
the love of her father ? 

The situation was one of those nngular and 
dramatic contrasts in life which becomes more 
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eonunon «a.A m<tn complex u eiviliaatioQ forces tha 
wouderfat hnm&n mmd to expreas itself in 
■arroaiidingH and ander conditions which are 
iDcreaeingly narrow an<l sordid. The man in the 
cab had learned late in life, from a great sorrow, 
to feel deeply. Ha who had began life with the 
vigoroQB high spirits of a hoj, and who had scarcely 
known the meaning of the word reverence, had come 
now to feel for a common-place and vulgar child 
a love such as we like to think makes the haman 
father equal with the Heavenly. He reverenced her 
soul ; he felt eud agonised solicitude for her chastity ; 
he would have laid down his life to keep her pure 
and sweet. 

AJid the ohild in the cab, who but a year or two 
^0 was able to receive all the miracles of the Bible 
with the unquestioning faith of innocence, to whom 
God had been a Father so near and so loving that 
she could sometimes feel Uis breath upon her 
cheek and hear His comfort whispered in her ear 
— this child, who even now was young enough to 
wear unbruised the full and tender bloom of 
innocence, and who eurely should have known 
nothing yet of the world's contagion — bad become 
tainted and vulgarised and corrupted by the streets 
of London, and required now but a single act to 
make her that which she was already in spirit, a 
courteean. 

Her very appearance would have disgtisted pure 
women. The insolence of her mind appeared in 
the smallest detail of her dress. She had the bold- 
ness and the efirontery of a public woman. She 
was a common Uttle girl of the London suburbs. 
And yet she was loved by the man at her side with 
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all the intensity and all the yearning solicitude of a 
snhlime passion. 

He recalled, aa he Bat at her Bide, the memories 
of her infancy. How often be had bent over her 
cot to give his finger into the amusing grip of her 
little pink hand. How she had lored to be hoisted 
on to his shoulder and jerked suddenly towards her 
double in the looking-glaaa. How sweet, too, had 
been the years of her childhood ; those years of 
excursions into the country, when they had picked 
wild Sowers together, wandered into farmyards to 
look into the beautiful dimness of sweet-smelling 
bam and byre, or gone down to the side of the sea 
and lain on the hot shingle watching the white 
plumes and the breaking foam ot everlasting 
waves. 

She bad been so near to him then. 

What hideous thing was it that had now come 
between them ? It was not fiinn, it was not his 
wife ; no human being surely had power enough to 
break through and destroy so lovely a communion 
of the soul; it was not man, it was not woman; 
no, it was civilization. 

Bo he was doing right now. The child should be 
shntawayfrom the world. Her earsshould be stopped 
against its blandishments, her eyes should be 
hidden from its temptations. Morning, noon, and 
night she should look up to the Gross with its 
hanging Saviour, and leam that on that nat^ow 
Tree hung the fruit of life, the beginning and the 
ending of existence. He cared not — this man who 
had no religion — how narrow, how puritanical, how 
Jesuitical, how intolerant and ignorantly super- 
stitious the Boman Catholic Church might oiake 
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his child, bo long as that miglity mnchine preBSrved 
her ehaati^ and saved her honoor. 

He h«d no religion. None. He thoaght he 
believed in a Ood, bat when he came to think 
the matter oat, it vas difficult for him to say 
whether he reall; did believe in anything or not. 
Bat CMrtainI; he did not believe in Christianify. 
And yet it was to Christianity, to a pecatiarly 
severe form of Christianity, that be carried hu 
child to save her from the world. He could not 
•ecoont tor this. It did not even occor to him 
that he should attempt to jostify his action to 
himself. He thought only of one thing. To save 
the child he loved. 

He had already paid the large sum of money 
demanded by the convent for the admission of his 
illegitimate child, bat he was bringing her there a 
week before she was expected. Woald they receive 
her ? — and if they retased to do so, wbere should 
he carry her? lUnn had precipitated matters. 

He lud learned from the convent that the child, 
once confided to them, would never be allowed to 
enter the world again without his consent. The 
sum of money which he paid covered the expenses 
of her food and clothes and education ; in the years 
of her womanhood she would work for the convent. 
The mother superior had no fear that the child 
would wish to go back to the world. " Seven years 
of our rule," she had said, destroys all taste for 
vanity. Then be had asked how often he might 
oome and see her. "Until she is twenty," had 
been the answer, " it would be wise for you not to 
come at all." At those words it seemed to him 
that the world grew suddenly empty. 
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And then he h&d perceived the method of this 
ioBtituUon. It killed the moat powerful of bomaii 
instinctB. A child was cat off from all the ties of 
kinship and placed at the foot of the Q*088 alone 
with God. She might cry, she might rebel, Bhe 
might even blaspheme ; there would be no one to 
hear her, save God. She would Bpend long hours, 
lot^ days, long weeks, long years, alone with the 
thought of God. Nothing else. Nothing would 
come between her and God. There would be no 
sound from the crowded street, no laughter and 
greetings from her fellows, no going or coming, no 
morrow'a excitement, no future pleasure to antici- 
pate. She would live in emptiness, her body 
reduced to nothingnesB, God alone the thought of 
her brain. Her life would have one far-off con- 
summation, one only anticipation — ■ her first 
communion. 

" Some of our children," the mother enperior 
bad told him, " reach God through love, and eome 
of them through fear; but they all arrive in 
Paradise." 

Then he had known how the priests would drip 
into his child's heart, drop by drop, terror of death 
and fear of bell. Be bad perceived how she would 
lie night after night on a plank bed, ebivering and 
cowering from horrific visiouB of the devil and 
bis angels. He guessed how the Church could fill 
a child's mind with a tremendous sense of punish- 
ment and torture, populating nature with invisible 
shapes of evil, watching every thought of her heart, 
and hungry tor one slip towards sin. He had 
perceived how she would tremble in the darkness, 
and be afraid of her own shadow. But his heart 
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had not ihrnnk from the Baerifice. No, hs would 
bar7 her alive ; be would chain and biod her down ; 
he would oat ber off from the world — anything, 
death itoelt, rather than the lou of her soul. 

No agony waa too great for her to bear if it saved 
her from the world. 

His sacrifice was greater than hen. He loved 
this child as the last thing left to him in lite, and 
h« was giving her Dp. He was laying her alive in 
the grave. Eight or ten yean hence there might 
be a resurrection, bnt she would greet him either 
with rebuke or with the coldness of a rdigieute. 
H« knew that she was lost to him for ever. Hence- 
forth for him there was only dreary obedienoe to 
the commands ol a wife he had never loved, and 
sleep in a clob arm-chair. How often in his yonth 
he had smiled at lonely old men in clob smoking- 
rooms fast asleep in their chairs ! How often he had 
rebuked them in his heart for wasted mergies and 
profitless days ! 

For him in the future there would be nothing 
else. He was giving up his child for ever. 

The oab stopped before high wooden docHrs in a 
quiet road bordered by trees. Jinny peered out 
bom the window and shuddered. 

"I bate yon for bringing me here," she said, 
lookmg to see if there were any means of escape. 

They were not expected, and they were kept 
wuting by the porter for many minutes while he 
went up to the convent to make inquiries. Then 
the great wooden doon were opened, and they 
entered. 

They wound with a broad drive between darkening 
trees and shrabs for nearly five minutes, and then 
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the convetit came saddenly into view. It vas a 
large gre; house which bad onoe been the coontry 
.•eeidencfl of a London banker. Its upper windows 
were iron barred and without cartaina. No aign 
ot life showed from any part of the mansion. 
Xo aotmd of human habitation came from the 
garden. It waa like a deserted church aorroonded 
by graves. 

They were condncted by a sister down a long 
atone corridor, which was cold and cheerless, to a 
room at the back of the house. The mother 
superior looked ap^ from her writing-table as they 
entered, and drew off her spectades. She rose 
with a smile and offered her hand, which waa thin 
like a bird's claw, but thickly veined and hard with 
large knucklea. Her face was bland and beaatif ol : 
extremely pale and delicate, with refined featurea 
and an air of good breeding. 

Jinny was pale now, and hang back from 
her, trembling. The gloomy room with its school- 
like fumitore and its floor of oil-doth frightened 
her as much as did the tall, white old woman in 
her nun's dreaa. She felt herself to be in a 
new world, a strange world; she was horribly 
frightened. 

"I don't want to come here," she bloited oat 
byetencally. 

The mother superior amiled ; the type of girl 
was so common. " Yoa jump to conclusions, my 
child," she said, quietly. "In a day or two'a 
time you will see how happily we all live together. 
It wiU be time to judge then." 

Thm she turned and apoke a few words to 
Uedlay, who was white and stricken. . . . 
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The mterriew was at an end, and be bronght bis 
ejea slowly round to Jinny. They were fall of 
agony, and a great belplessneas. " We miut Bay 
good>bye, Jinny," be Baid. 

The supreme moment io bia life had come. 

She sprang at him, and wrapped her arms roond 
him, her legs ronod him : " Take me away 1 " 
she eried. "Take me away! Don't leave me 
here ! " 

The sweat stood oat ia great drops on his 
forehead. 

The mother superior smiled. "She will be 
qaite resigned soon," she said, quietly. 

He disengaged the child's hands. 

"It is all for yoar good, Jinny," be said, 
hoarsely. His lips were trembling and his eyes 
were full of tears. 

" Don't leave me here ] " she cried again. " I 
am frightened t I shall go mad ! " 

Onoe again she clang to bim, tbe tears streaming 
down her face, her arms and legs clasping bim 
convalsively. He folded her in bis arms, bent 
down his face, and kissed her tor many moments. 
He had no words to say to her. 

The mother superior touched tbe bell, and sai 
down before her writing table. She put on her 
spectacles, glanced over the rims for a moment at 
father and daughter, and then resumed her writing. 

Tbe door opened and a sister entered. 

The mother superior, without taking her pen 
from the paper, looked up and indicated Jinny with 
a slight movement of her head : " Take tbe novice 
to her room," she said, and returned to her 
writing. 
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Media; imelasped the child, and held her 
towards the sister, who took the child by her 
wrist. 

" Good-bye, Jinny," he said, in a choking voice. 
" God bless yoa. Jinny." He never less believed 
in a God than when he ottered that blessing. 

She took her hand from her hot and streaming 
face and looked at him with fury and with eon- 
tempt Her hair was all aboat her face, her 
clothes were dishevelled. She stood there, her 
wrist held by the sister, trembling with an anger 
which had overcome her tear. 

" Yoa coward t " she cried, stamping her foot. 
"Yoa coward!" 

That was all. That was the end. Uercital 
Father, could hnman heart bear more? He 
looked to his child like a drnnken man who would 
presently reel and fall. His face was grotesque 
in ita agony. He stretched oat his hands feebly, 
groped witt) them in the air ; then he suddenly 
straightened himself, set his jaws, and waited for 
her to go. 

The fiister dragged her from the room, and 
closed the door. Medlay could hear their footsteps 
down the hmg hall. It seemed to him that he 
knew in his own heart all the teiror and appre- 
hensions of his child as she went on into the 
onknown. 

."They are often like this at tilt begitming," 
said the mother superior. . . . 

When he was in the drive again, he tamed to 
look once more at the house. He saw only the 
closed door. It seemed to him that he had buried 
his child, all that he loved on earth, and that the 
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door was the lid ol her coffin. He remembered the 
closing of the doors of Bedlam on Nina. He had 
boried his love, he had buried his child; be was 
bereft ol everytbing. He felt horribly alone. It 
WM as if with his own hands he had cat out his 
heart. The world sbrivelled np. Life became like 
a gattering candle. And all that his heart said to 
him was the echo of his child's last words. " You 
coward I Tou coward I " 

dreat God, how he snffered ! 

In the road, after walking lor many minates in 
a numb misery, became to himself and remembered 
that his wife was giving a dinner party at eight 
o'clock. It was past seven. He hurried forward 
under the trees. In front of him a child was 
mnning and shouting to meet ite Bmiling father on 
his return from the City. All about him were the 
homes of a happy domesticity. 

When he entered the drawing-room — haggard 
and stricken — it was a minute or two past eight. 
He saw with a dazed relief that the Skillingtons 
had not arrived. He apologised for hia lateness 
and greeted the other guests. People noticed his 
awful appearance, and whispered among themselves. 

A servant announced dinner. 

"Is Mrs. Skillington not coming?" be asked, 
turning to his wife, who was too angry with him 
for his late arrival to notice his appearance of 
illnesB. 

" I forgot to tell yon," she replied. " Poor little 
Algy died this afternoon. It is very sad. Will 
you take Lady Parkinson down to dinner?" 

As he gave her his arm, the wrinkled old woman, 
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dressed like a joung girl asd wearing a transfonna- 
tion which was too big for ber, like a heavy thatch 
roof to a small cottage, beamed into his lace and 
said: " Very sad, isn't it, Captain Medtay? Poor 
Mrs. SkillingtoQl It must be terrible to lose an 
only child." 
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"The uccmlvsLy chscmfng lidy who 1b pictured od ths fioBIliplsBe 
tad eokiured wrapper of HLu Ljtbbiiry'B aoTef, tiirDS out to bfl hb eliiactlre 
In mind aa Bhe la m foatore when w« come to make her acqualzilance throngb 
tbs paget o( her diaij. ... 'Mr Meyei'a Ptipi] ' is as clever and brightly 
wiMIeu a ■lor)' aa we taave read for ■ loog tInH."— D^ili Mail. 

THE ADVENTURES OF COUNT 
O'CONNOR. 

HESBT STACE. 

Auihor ol ' A Cbhi far Compromtse.' 6s. 

1 realty got the niethod: of (he old masters (o peifectlon 

. J, tings aboHi tais hero In the dominions 

— -„— , - _. -iipresskiD which hliheria you had 

Deuered waslnlmltahI«."—THE^TJLHDiiiiD. 

THE LORD OF LATIHER STREET. 



JMB WIBDLB. 

AHtborol ■ Tbe Artlitlc Tamperamekt.' 6t. 

"We Tentnre to ampllly onr Grsi niophecv. and sav further, thai If 
HIsa Waidle la not a good deal heard of^la conoscllon with this book she 

THE MEDDLER. 

H. DB YERE STACPOOLE. 

Autbor of • The Blue Lagaon.' Mo. WUh ligU ilttutratiom and fnmlis- 

"Only people absolulely devoid of the senie of humoiic will fall to 
appieclaic a book which foimi as elarer and original a oootrlbuildn la the 
merry-Diakers' Hbiary aa has bean made for many a long dsiy.'' — Scotshaii. 

A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. 

OBOBOB MOBLBY. 

I.' ale. e>. 

aa long since estaUlihed ■ lasting claim upon all 



oogic 



THE AMATEUR EMIGRANTS. 



THOMM COBB. 



ARMINEL OF THE WEST. 



JOHB TKBTKHl. 



■ ■ Pan* th* CrtMl.' and 'A PIsyla Pattleoata.' 



" I hiTS reid wUh irat dellfbt U 
■ A Pliy la PetticoBU.' whoie mine, n 

a notable ful, and in ' ArmlDel of tha W 



r diTDlied. ii John Tniena. T 
bate DcTombIra a* tooc IixkI'. 
It ' Ur. Tisvena doea tbl) tbisf ."- 



THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 

JIAHB WIBPL B- 

AMbwaf 'TbtLordof Latlmw 5lrMt.' Samd Imptmim, t 



FDRZE THE CRUEL. 

JOHH TBEYBHl. 

Autharol'neMlMr,"APIirldPetllcoata,'Btc. Feurth ImpmOtm. &. 
"lliaalwayidlfficulllodaGna wbal constllut^ greatoeasla bdt lorm of 
art ; but wbcn greatiwu exists It Is eas; (o discover, ' Furie ihe Crual ' 
U undoubtedl]r a giesl book— almoat a masterpiece. ' '—The Acukhv. 

THE TURN OF THE BALANCE. 

BRAND WHITLOCK. 

AuUior of 'The Happy Average,' ate. 6i. 

" Yet it grip! ihe reader triumpbantly, boldlng blm and loccing evea Ibe 
moal impatlenl to acknowledge Ibe mlserj' whicb imnfolda. ■ . ■ Noveliiiltb 
a purpose and of conspicuous merit in eiecution ate rare enough. But eyeii 



-:l,vC00g[c 



COLLUSION. 



THOmB COBB. 



Gipected of the aiubat of' Un. Emckei'a RepuuUon."— Obsm 

MERIEL OF THE MOORS. 

B. 8. TBBXkDB. 



THE PDRSUIT OF MR. FAYIEL. 

B. B. TEBIEDE. 

Authorof 'McrlslolthcMoort.' Ss. 

" Mr. Vernide Is able, by his cleieness aod wit, lo lieap up the iote 
of <Ui cbise from atait to fiaith. He wiilcs with jusl thut light louch I 
Is necesurr. . . .This most nmsslng, nell-wrliteiibaok eadseiacilTUi 
■ book should Md— with a eup tmda laugh and adeslic toieadanolhatsi 
bj Mr. VerDede."~AcADiui. 

THE IVORY RAIDERS. 



WMiTBB PtLBY. 

" Mr. DBlbj'a enthnlllxic' pages, of wha» llvclf colour, Indubitably tl 
raaull of a race combinatlou of first-hand eiperlcpce and innaI«liI«raEytalH] 
noadequats notloQ can be glvsn within the Umlta ot a leviaw,"— Glasoo 

THE FIFTH QUEEN. 

POBD MIDOX HnEPFEB. 



NOTH I NG BUT CONGRATULATION for . .. 

t ; tnia book furtbot sttenglhans his pmlllon as ONE OP THE ABLEST 



OP TH8 YOUNGER WRITERS OP THE DAY." — Daij 

RICHARD BALDOGK. 



ABCHIBALD mBSHALL 

Author of 'The tlooM of Merrlleea,' etc. 6s. 

" Uulike neulr all other novelists who appeal to the iSBiiy, his work has 

Salltiea which commend II no less warmlj to the few. The story of Itltlo 
chaid Baldock mlebi almoit have been written by the author of ' David 
CopperfieU.'"— Mt.HAwiLioK FvFBlntha Evbbikg Nbws. 

9 z__iv,C00g[' 



AS DDST IN THE BALANCE. 

im. H. H. pgHBOBB. 

AMIwr •! 'TlM UaaquI Vak>.- Ot. 

■' H« mck ta ■ tiDBriieil dam man gennlns, moca mortDC, tuonget 
than mxl of that whicb win ■ rodT bsuliig. ' ia Dull In (ba BaUnoe ' U a 
Dsval RBuiluble BD lt« fee finUb iIuhi for Vnoiih." — Uoaaura Lbjidii. 

THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

ma. H. H. pBHBoaB. 

wotUQ novoUits ta ba takaa 
Into lanoDi aacoonl, au Dot wnneo ■DfUliic beuer worth raadlag thin 
'Tlw Ungqnil Voka,' . . . llrt. Pcoroaa li ■ bold tblokeir and a itrong 
wiltar."— WoiLD. 

THE TOWER OF SILOAM. 

MM. HEMBT GRAHAM. 



fictkn."— DtiLi Teliou. 

IN DESERT KEEPING. 

EDMDBP MITCHBIJ.. 6,. 

" AiiiicaraaadiiiecaBftilaoval."^TEHE 

" Full ol aiclllnt Inddanl, bol Um fine ■ 

tbachargaof aaDHIionallim."— GuKMV Hi 

PEACE ON EARTH. 



BBOIHALD TURKBB. a,. 

"Tbs Ihorougb orlglnaUly, both Id plot and trealmant, otUr.Tnmar'i 
novttl la Itt principal tDartt, . . . A tborouEblr Freih pieca ol work and a Dovai 
of (Dukcd power. Ilctvea Hr. TuiaBi a firm posicloa."— Vunry Fa». 

THE COUNTERMINE. 

ARTHUR WEHLOCK. 



no. — ScorsiiAN. 

A CAPTAIN OF MEN. 

B. AHSON MORE. 6s. 

tlT well „, 

soflbe book makea 
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THE FRIENDSHIPS ON VERONICA. 



THOMIS COBB, 

ABtborof 'Mrs. errlckH'* RcpuUtlon.' Ci. 

" It li pleuanl to b« able lo u; ihat his Utett wwk li ■ gml Imptow- 
moDt on LB Immedialfl predflceBsors." — SFacT4TOR. 

KIT'S WOMAN. 

MBS. HJL¥EL00g SUM. 

AotboroI'MyCoralth Nelsbboura*' 3s. td. 

'■iDinnoI speak loo highly of Mrs. Havelack Bllla's lUeii iketct 
Cornlih vllligeUfa, ' EUi'sWonuii.' iD Its wa^, this U a UtUe ifotl 
geniiB.' ■— Byhtabdbk. 

HT CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. 



MB. HA¥BLOOK BLLI8. 

Aulborol'KH'aWwBan.' 3s. 6d. 

'* This charmldg and characLerlstlc valiuns of atorlei not oeIj enhances 
Mrs. EUis's sirudr established reputation as a finished srtiat m the most 
dlfflenlt department of fiction, bat it coofimu her right to tegaid Coramll u 
peculiailr her own province/* — GLAaooi~ " ~ 

IN LIFE'S BYWAYS. 

0. 8. BRADFOBD. v.ed. 

* ''Tlierare tales of stirring htddent, veil worth rehtting, and ih^ author 
baa snccsBded bi the difficult task of keeping them free from all glamotir and 
tuueaUty."— Booiiii:kH. * 

ClK Ctxramn novels 

it tia tillto/astriao/ fieiitm.miill]>bauitdHiaiUUcatteritHtlolkoah 

pHtoriai itsign, attd puiUihtil at llu modtraU nm ol 

Ont ShiiUKt Mf pir vDliimf. 

Tht faUomiBt tigU vatuma art now rtady:— 

A LONDON OIRL. 

Tales from the Qreat City. ts. tut. 

" Certain 11 la thai the author of this pitlleai tale la neltheiDtdinan nix 
Inexperienced, ' Baby' 1b a great ore.""'" '^'--■-- — t-— -l- 
Inio lovely merry Ufe, aod all thiou 

CLOSED DOORS. 

Tales boB the Qreat city, ii.wl. 

" As an aliment, the atory ii una 

Inteitded, no hlghBr praise could be gi' 
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THE RAINY DAT. 



i.»wu_- ..._^, „<il hnmuielT tbe launr aids of LoDdoD life; uti 
tfibalamauHlfBnnDanliofiha wttaanKhsachlavdaf ezaUanoB u 
' TIh lUldT DiT,' II 1> Ukely to pron ■ wr memoraUa Hilei."— Suhday 

A PIXY IH PETTICOATS. 

JOHW TBBTBBt. 

Airtbar of ' Hutbtr.' 'Pane thaCrad,' etc. tt.mt. 

"■ A Plir Id PMIiccMta' ia ujood iMoi? ar Dartmoor u hu bean wiitnn 

" A iImm >I aOT cbunn Is atawai u good u ■ bnalh of ilut bcesca 
wkicb cnugM u rou OD ihe [op of Hay or Yet T«."— Btsiamdek. 

THE HOU SE OF MEBRILEES. 

ABCMBILD mBBHlLL. 

ANtlwr •! ' BMmi Manor,' Mc. ft. tut, 

" Ths bal niTiLaiy DDTel BlDCB Sir A. Conan Doyls'i ' Slga of Poac.'" — 



PETER BINNET, UNDERGRADUATE. 



IRCmBALD MARSHMJi. 

AirthatDl'Th*HM>KSlM*nlleB«,-Mc. U.mt. 

*< Ought lobo read by avarvoDe who hai ever been la Oxfisd or Cfm- 
bildge, a* •rail a« by eveiyaiM w1k> bas DOI, and who cares to knew irtiM it Is 
really llko."— Wahciiuteii Guaidiaic. 

HUGH RENDAL. 

UOHBL POBTMAH. 

I Prosrau.' U, lul. 

_. maybe quite blilycc 

pared with the eieatest school itocy ever willlen. . . . [lieu before uib 
themeiiuand the faults of iha public Kbooliyiteia."— Mr. Hauii.toiiFi 
Id the EvMiHa News. 

MRS. EBRICKER'S REPUTATION. 

THOMAS COBB. 



Further Volume* In this 
«ucceBaltil Shilling Seriea 
will he announced from 
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ficitcral £iterafurc, 

PROPHETS, PBIESTS AND KINGS. 

1. C. OJipDISBB. 

With nvir 4<> porttalU. 7s. St. tut. 

A iflElea of ehdiacter sketchH ADtirely daroted Co diidngulahed persona 
of eveiy profession ind sUtloij. oopimendiiK witb tbe Kaiser and conflludlog 
with KJng Edwacd, the one eicepUon lo the rule that only ths Ilvjng are 
dillclHir being the Ule Sir Henlr Campbell-Bannenuan, whose death 
occoned eo lecently that tbe colleoUc^i would cenaiiilf not be complete 
without hla hlghlT lereced name. 

WATER: ITS ORIGIN AND DSE. 

V. COLBB-FIHCH. 



Mr. Colee-FIiuh's book ahooldpioTe to be the standard popular work 
the element with which It deals. Tnongh wtltlea bi ao expert. "Water: 
Origin and Use," la ooi a purely sdentlfic book i It Is, as Ihe aulboi remai 
Id hia prebc^ " slmpl; an otiuaxjBtaaa'i Interpretuloo of what he $( 
In Nature and cepceseDle his best eStoia to deacrlbe Oie same." 

How succesafiJ have been these etfacls Is attened by the warm eulogies 
of manr emloeDt scientists to whiHn adTancs copies have been submitted. 

An aitracilve volume, embellished by many bUDtUiil lllusttitions, 
including Alpine scenes Irom photographs taken by Mrs. Aubrey le Bloa<' 
who has aciUeved iride renown in this ijKDoh of art- 

PSYCHE. 

LQglS COOPEBOB. 

with twelve llluMratlana by DlonClaylon Calthrop. 3i. 6d. 

•' Is fit to place on Ihe slielf beilde ibe &1ct tales of Hans Andersen, i 
Is more serious, but it ought to ainieal to everybody who can appreciate a Ui 
. llkethatof 'TheUttle Mermaid.'^"— BiKHiKGiiAU Post. 
ff . 

BAPEL. 

Locis coopBBaa. 

lUnatrated b; Dion Clarton CUthmp. 3s. Si. 

In "Babel" Ihe author has woven ■ lomanceaiound tbe worship of Bai 
and.the builders ofthe great lower. 
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G. K. CHESTEBTOH. 
UK Mommoos cmthmbm. 

WItklowM 



TIh Daily Nxnnr*;— '"Itlsselau.claTsi.iiDduueiintamck; Itt 
mloclitk, bo! iL la Doi Hrrlle ; u eiOBUnt handMakU Itie Wndent about li 
baflo Uw ChMienoiUaa ' opoa omnta.' " 



LABOUR AHD HOUSING AT PORT 



SUNU6HT. 



W. L. flBOHaB. 



Mr. G«oite, who li ntMij acUerlng diiUncttoa t» > wtU< 
lArm, hai piada a euefiil nimr al iSt £nt snempi it ■ nu 
Thoagb hit opInlOD, on tb« whola, la bmonbll, ha dow pot 
oiUclie the irnem, and hii book ibould ba rsad wlui lotanaL bj 
aad eapllallsu who cODtsmplan almllai aiperimentB. 

OUR CIVIC LIFE. 

THE CITIZBM BOOKB. 

edited by W. Bucb Thaoua. It. tut. 



modal liUlate- 
ludawnan 



WANDERINGS IN PICCADILLY , 
ttAYFAIR AND PALL MALL. 

B. BBBBSPOBD OHJUIOBIXOB. 

Autbar at ' Tbc Square* at Loodea,' aU. WUh SO mmtraHimt, i» 
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6eneral £lkratur< publl$lHd prcolous to 
m /lututnn or 1908. 

THE CONTEMPORARY POETS SERIES. 

PAPER COYERg, Imp. 18mo. 1«. net per yolome. 

Thii Series compdses the followine nine volumes ,— " London 
Dead," C. K. Burrow ; " Lost Watet," Mrs. I. K. Lloyd ; "A 
Balkd of Victory," Mrs. D. R«dford; "The Soul's Destroyer," 
■ W. H. Davies (Second Edition) ; " From Inland," F. M. Huefer ; 
"Repose," J. Marjoram ; "Sealed Orders," W. H. Pollock ; and 
" Democratic Soimetj," W. M. Rossctd (two volumes), 

WITH THE M.aC. IN AUSTRALIA. 

MMOR PHILIP TgBTOR. „.«,. . 

" Contains full records of the tour, fftea viUh the aulboi's customarj 
franlmess, faimeu, and good seose."— The Ci.ose. 

FROM A HERTFORDSHIRE COTTAGE. 

V. BEtCH THOMAS. 

with IroDtlJiXece. si.&i: 

the be«! as It . . 

oountry ootcage for some yeare."— Coumibv GEHrLCHiH. 

THE SPIRIT OF PARLIAMENT. 

DUHCiH BOHV&NH, M.P. 3>.(kf.fH( 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE WESTERN SEA. 



alOtUwa. WtthntrlOIUiatratia^aiuimapi. i6f.< 
the Indei, ud the tbIu 



UIWMMCB J. BOBPW. 
PrtUc Ukrarm at OtUwa. 1 

" Tbe IHotmilmi uv good, lo mlio the duh, the Indei, u 
bIbUlsnphT of works dnllDC wlih the eipIcnlloD of N. 
■Itocnhs Iba book to > mod^'-PuBLiufH's Ciiculab. 

TO.DAY IH GREATER BRITAIN. 

THB CITIZBM BOOKS. 

(0 be ' Enlde booki to Uw pceseni.' 
■nnte m edacidoiul lllenCme."— 



THE FACE OF ENGLAND. 

THE CITIZEK BOOKB- 

A. K. Collott. EdIMd by W. BuGb Thomu. i>. luf. 

" He woDld bean imgnlefu] jroungalec who would not thank Mr. 
CollMt for H book of geogiaph; irce Etom long lists of names, ticU 
fi)iniet."— Pau. Mau. Gaiitii. 

THE NEW TRANSVAAL. 

MIBB M. C BBOCE. 



^fclca wa have had for a loDg time. It 

_ , „ — , -nore iluffiDg tn It than half the preteu- 

lloiu flxpeniLve books which have been macufacluted abotlt the %ub- 
Contineot. The authoress Is one who knows. That Is appaient on every 
pa^. The book Is full of common Eenss . . , we congratulate Ulsa Bmce on 
her clevac work."— South AfucA. 

FRANCE IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 

W. L. flEORflB. 

AnlharoI'LabauTandnoailDKatPortSanllgbt.' 6s. mt. 

"This book 'lets in besh air,' and will donbtless tend to awaeten the 
ImaglaatloDof IIS readers, and lead tbeiD even further into the flowery closes 
of Se Entente Cotdlale."— Daily TiLianAPH. 
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FAUST. 



Tranalstod In Vcrac by Sir 0»rcc Bnchaasii, C.B., K C.V.O. Ltattur. 

31. 6d. Ht. Biuhram, ii. 6U. «l. 
"Tbs work of iBcholu who bas caught ihe tnis spirit of the orlclaal, 
■nd li ab1> to inierprei It to ED^ih mdeia la metre which ii etegaot 
Donecl, and (onoious."— Uorhiho Post. 

THE BOOK OF LIVING FOETS. 



. p,- entirely from the work of living poets, 

It will bear comparliaa La lalereu and beauty with anthologies ot a Ut wider 
scope. Within Its fbui hundred pages some fiily or slily nun and women 
deal with many aspeois ol niDdeni life, or wlib thoughts or emalioDS 
rlsingoDlaf ic. — Moemimo Post. 



THE SPffilT OF THE PEOPLE. 



rOBD mPOX HDBPgBB. 

Antlnr of Soal of Loadon, etc, ;■' "*■ 

"A pleasant book for a reader ot oaltured tasEn; Itrreflec 
(hal presents Ihe Idea in oie lewesl words and wiib the least eSort 

THE SOUL OF LONDON. 

POBD MIDOX HUEFFEB. 

•■i 

THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. 

FORD MAPQg HDEFFER. 



" We have had ' Bountry ' books of the most varied character, from (hat 
of Gilbert White to those irf Richard jeOeritt, bat Mr, Haefier ha* laten a 
new and Iniereatidg ISae oi hli own, and his reaUy beanUriil work will, 
assuredly, make him many friends. "-.-Dajlv T£L£Gkafh. 



THOMAS HOOD. 



WILTIH JEBBOLP. 



" I( hu raulned fbr Mr. Waller Jernild to give lbs tab)«el iha muKh 
mow 117 tomnJaqiwle MotrmphT, ■ . . TbcU*kbub«a*«TnlldoD«, 
■ad tha praant Tolimw wlU donbtlan bacome iha lUiidtrd book of 
nfanoM."— Dailt Niwi. 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD BED PEER. 

CHmUB PALE COLLTMB . 

A MW •diuon el thi* (porlUic cUwic, with e pretocc by tba Hen. L. J. 



FOXHOUNDS AND STA6H0UNDS OF 



QELfiBT. 

A DCW edllloD. FiritpiMilhtdtMg. 31. M. 

An laitKsimg riprinl olthe Gnl UtuDpt to (ocm,a hostiiigdlitelorf. 

THE HDMAN HARVEST. 

p. 8. JOBDAM. M,«(, 

"Is btightly wriitcQ and oat (do Icne, will be (bund itlniulatiDg to 
ibouchiful rodecsandsiudeDtsof ihsworlifapragKu/'— DuHDiB Couuait. 

TEN YEARS OF LOCOHOTIYE 



PROGRESS. 



OEOSCE MOHTAGP. 

With go I 



degree nblch will satuf; 
tbe geaenl public, and snfficientlj lechnlcal 10 Krve ae a work of reference 
for Uiose specially Inlernled Id inechailica]eagLaeerlng."--GuiBS. 



>ogic 



THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. 



W. M. THAORBBAT. 

8dltHtbyR. S. OanMtt. 71. M. «1. 

" We Efliul coograculata Mr. Robert Gunetl 1 
prislag that do ons hid made bclEir4, and on th 
I whict lio prefim* to tbsse delightful sBaji."— j 



id crttlul InUodnc- 



THE SMALL HOUSE. 

ABTHOB MARTIH. 

ProfuMlr llluMrated. u. ml. 



ceUent guide for thoie irho 



Cbe Storp or exploration seriM. 

A CompletB History of the IMscoyery of ths Globe &om the .Earliest 
Records up to the proent time. Edited by J. Scott-Keltle, LL.D., Sec. 
R.0.5. Daaj 8vo. IlluBIraled. Price, per Volume, ji. 6d. ml. 



TJu fi>tltfiaing Volttnus art Now Siadyi — 

THE PENETRATION OF ABABU. 

p. 6. HOOABTH. M-g. 



"Mr. Hogacth dtes to true eloquence, and speaka with freedom and 

It IB the first effective compeliior that baa appeared 10 Cart Rltier's diicusilan 
of Arablaa geography, now some fifty years old/'<— Thk TrUEs. 



THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 



DB. H. R. MILL. LL.D-, D.Bc. 

"The present volume is a triumph 
iniieht and ikill, for. wbile making no lac 

^teuigenl schoolboy as sure ea Itxill 1 
eiplutation."— Mdrhiho Post. 
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FURTHER IHDM. 

HDOH CUFPOMI. OM.e. 



ST. LAWRENCE BASIH AND ITS 
BORDERLANDS. 

DB. 8. B. PIWSOW. LltU>^ P.R.g.0- 

" Hs i< writing « fBognpUoal raiher tbu ■ poUtlMl btslory. aod. 
looUeDUlIji, duQonuma how latHoUng' that can be nuda,''— Tsi 



THE NILE QUEST. 

MB HABBT JOHHSTOH. O.CJta.. E.ftB. 



M ^ Aiikas Hplwadon in > cleu ountiva."— Tm Spicth 



TIBET THE HTSTERIOUS. 



COL. BIB THM. HOLDICH, BXH-ft^ K.O.I.B. CJ. 

" tl li a Stan full of notable and romantic epl»de&, and h Is brUllantlj 
DUTatsd br Sir Thonui Holdlch, who Kiret, mareover, graphic descripllooi 
of the cDunin iisalf and lu people. No more fudnailiiB book ea Tibet has 



Further Volumes In thta 






time 
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SARAH THE YALIANT. 

THBODORA WILSOH WIL80H. 

Autlior of 'A NavvylrdBi KlDE'a,' ete. IlhnlmUi. ji. M. 

"A slory for girls of such refreabiDf breezlnesi that It may u 
recommended to aayooe who can enjoy alively* wholesome story, vlg< 
■old, and vilh cansiUeace and character in the making of ]i."-^hb 

THE HAGIG JUJUBES. 



THEODORA WILSOM WILSOH. 



Antharol 'Sarah 1 

■' Mlaa Wilson's 
■imply written."— Mahchh ITER uouukr. 

THE TRUANT FIVE. 

RAYMOMD JACBERBIS. 

Author of ' The IWew pa^l,' (tc. tUusltaUd. 31. M. 

"Boya and girls will follow with Inleieit this spirited acoount of ihe five 
yoong people who run away id gaily 10 lasle the adveotnre of life."— 

T.P.-S WlEXLV. 

THE PINAFORE LIBRARY. 

Cloth Boardl. M i»l Pir VDlumi. 

Comprises the following five delightrul little volumes of feiry 
tales, etc. Complete in case 21. M. nit. "Christina's Fairy 
Boot," F. M. Hueffer ; " Travailing Companioas," Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville ; " Highways and Byways in Fairyland," Arthur 
Raosome; "The Fairy Doll," Netta Syrett ; "Who's Who in 
Fairyland," Aone Pyne. 



THE ZOO. 



WALTER EUaHnEI.. 



Illustrated by Jqhii HaMilJ. u. ^a. 

, L Oj*."* *• earUesi— and probably ooe of the mosl euecessful-plciufi 

!?°JlSf ','?,"¥"°/ ■"" nonsense took pore and ilmple, but nauiKnM 
that will tickle Ihe tmcy of old Bad young alike."— Daily Grafhic. 
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A CklMnn'a plu la faar act*. Sal ta moak by Pbillp Acoe 
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